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by Terry Messman 


- ately, P’ve been immersed in one of 

the strongest currents of the blues — 

wa blues for the downtrodden and desti- 
tute, blues for the oppressed and .dispos- 
sessed, blues for the broken-hearted and the 
just plain broke. A current of music so pow- 


erful that it’s like being swept away on the - 


flood waters of the Mississippi River.. 

A mighty torrent of “justice blues,” as 
deep and wide as the Mississippi itself; flows 
in a long and unbroken stream from the 
Depression-era blues of Bessie Smith, Blind 
Lemon Jefferson and Skip James all the way 
to the 21st century blues of Otis Taylor, 
Robert Cray and Charlie Musselwhite. 


As I’ve searched for songs of social jus- 
tice in the history of the blues, I’ve found 


anthems for the poor and homeless in every 
year and every decade since blues artists 
were first recorded in the 1920s. 

So many great blues musicians have spo- 
ken out against injustice and inequality that it 
always surprises me to read the books of 
scholars and critics who write that the blues 


have little to do with social justice, or who 


ignore this crucial issue entirely. Many his- 
torical accounts even avoid examining. the 


Cold Ground Was 
My Bed Last Night 


The Blues and Social Justice 


way that the blues were created by a people 
scarred by slavery, suffering under segrega- 
tion and subjected to a system of involuntary 
servitude in the South. 


Yet, all through the nearly one hundred 


years of its recorded history, blues musi- 
cians have been striking the chords of com- 
passion and crying out for justice. This 
may not be the major channel of the blues, 
but it is, nonetheless, a deep and inspiring 
current that has always helped hard-hit 
people get through tough times. 

When Bessie Smith recorded her power- 
ful “Homeless Blues” in 1927, two years 
before the Great Depression, she became 
the first in an unbroken line of blues artists 
to hear the cry of the poor. In recent years, 


I’ve heard echoes of Bessie’s blues in the 
haunting homeless blues of Charlie 


Musselwhite and Robert Cray, and in the 
stinging social conscience of Otis Taylor. 

It is vital to understand why Otis 
Taylor’s modern blues, “Plastic Spoons,” a 
heartbreaking picture of hunger and pover- 
ty in 2014, echoes so strongly the “Hard 
Time Killing Floor Blues” of Skip James 
during the Great Depression. 


See Cold Ground Was My Bed page 6 


Otis Taylor is a unique artist who sings the blues about homelessness, 
hunger, slavery, lynchings, Native Americans, civil rights — and love. 
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London’s Iron Heel Travels from Oakland to Ankara 


by Tarnel Abbott 


at a strange turn of events that 

I, one of Jack London’s great- 

granddaughters, find myself 

about to perform one of Jack London’s own 

favorite and politically radical works in the 

presence of an intellectual community 

which largely ignores or downplays his 
intense, life-long political dedication. 


A dramatic adaptation of London’s 
The Iron Heel will be performed Friday, 
October 31, 2014, at 6:00 p.m. by the Iron 
Heel Theatre Collective at the Berkeley 
City Club, an iconic Arts and Crafts-era 
hotel designed by architect Julia Morgan. 

The venue and timing is no accident. 
The Iron Heel is being staged during, and 
in the chosen venue of, the prestigious 
Jack London Society’s Biennial 
Symposium where scholars from around 
the world will gather to discuss all things 
Jack London. [See www.jacklondonsoci- 
ety.org/symposium-2014/) ; 

The Iron Heel is a political novel 
which serves as both a warning about the 
horrors of fascism and a hopeful vision of 
the eventual success of a utopian socialist 
era — “The Brotherhood of Man.” 

Regarding The Iron Heel, Jack London 
wrote to his friend Cloudsley Johns in 
1906: “It is a socialistic-capitalistic novel. 
The Iron Heel is the oligarchy of the mas- 


ter capitalists. The period covered is 
between 1912-1932...” 

The novel is purposely written as an 
unfinished manuscript and includes a 
“Forward” and footnotes by the character 
Meredith, a historian from the future dur- 
ing the year 407 B.O.M..(Brotherhood of 
Man). Some editions of the book are pub- 
lished which omit this critical forward. 


A colorful: multimedia performance of Jack London’s Iron Heel was held in Ankara, Turkey, in 2014. 


Presumably, the publishers or editors have 
not understood that it is an integral part of 
the novel. 

Jack London’s humanitarian and radi- 
cal political bent suffused my family life. 
My grandmother, Joan London, was his 
eldest daughter by Jack’s first wife, Bess 
Maddern. Joan was 16 when her father 
died, and she and her sister, Becky, never 
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benefited from his estate. 

Joan made her own way as an intellectu- 
al, lecturing and writing. As an adult, she 
adopted her father’s socialist ideals, yet 
abhorred Stalinism, and along with my 
father, became a Trotskyist. She authored 
two books about her famous father: Jack 
London & His Times: An Unconventional 


See Jack London’s Iron Heel page 12 
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by Jonah Raskin 


he radical American novelist, 
Jack London, would surely be 
delighted by the Iron Heel 
Theater Collective’s lively new 
performance of his 1907 dystopian novel 


on stage in and around the city of 


Oakland, California, where his own radi- 


calism was nurtured at the end of the 19th . 


century. With his great-granddaughter 
Tarnel Abbott in the cast, he’d probably 
be in the audience cheering wildly. 


An. activist, a playwright and a long- 
time member of the Socialist Party of the 
United States, London ran for mayor of 
Oakland on a populist ticket twice and 
lost twice, though he wasn’t discouraged. 

Adversity fed him. He wrote and spoke 
frequently about controversial social and 
political issues, including the prohibition 


of alcohol, the vote for women, the eight-_ 


hour day and laws to protect children 
from exploitation in the work place. 

In 1905, London traveled across the 
country and delivered a rousing speech 
entitled “Revolution” to students on col- 
lege campuses and to well-to-do audi- 
ences curious about the revolutionary side 
of the author of popular books such as 
The Call of the Wild and White Fang. He 
didn’t disappoint them. : 

In his own day, London was widely 
known as a fiery socialist who supported 
the abortive Russian revolution of 1905, 
and who viewed revolution as a political 
tool to bring about economic equality and 
social justice. But the roundup and depor- 
tation of anarchists in the 1920s and the 
anti-communist crusades of the 1950s, led 
by Sen. Joseph McCarthy, resulted in a 
kind of whitewashing of his radicalism, 
especially in academic circles. 

In American high schools, students 
were assigned his short story, “To Build a 
Fire,” a tale of survival in the Arctic, and 
not, for example, an equally riveting short 
story, “The Apostate,” about a young man 
like himself who grows up in the working 
class, toils in a factory and leaves it all 
behind to seek adventures on the road. Or 
“South of the Sloth,” a tale about a 
California man who lives a double life as 
a college professor and as a labor organiz- 
er and who chooses labor. 

In the Soviet Union for much of the 20th 
century, London was the most popular 
American author. Around the world, from 
Brazil to Vietnam, readers devoured The 
Iron Heel in large part because it seems to 
predict the rise of fascism and oligarchies.. 

Born in San Francisco in 1876, London 
grew up in a world of poverty and with an 
innate love of books and reading and with 
the determination to become a writer, a 
dream encouraged by librarians. He worked 
on the waterfront and as a fisherman and as 
an oyster pirate, and sailed to Japan on an 
expedition to hunt seals that opened his 
eyes to the need to save endangered species 
and to protect environments slated for 
destruction by corporate greed. 

In the Yukon, London prospected for 
gold, returned home penniless and began 


Jack London’s 


Revolution 


Jack London called for a world 
built on “love and service and 
brotherhood.’ Emma Goldman 
described him as “the only revo- 
lutionary writer in America.” 


to write stories about his own adventures 


that were rejected by editors for years. He 
persevered, married, raised a family, sepa- 
rated from his first wife Bessie and mar- 
ried a second time. 

Charmian London shared his love of 
life itself; and together they moved from 
urban Oakland to rural Sonoma County 
where they created “Beauty Ranch,” 
farmed organically, raised animals, and 
hosted friends from near and far, includ- 
ing the Russian-born anarchist, Emma 
Goldman, who described London as “the 
only revolutionary writer in America,” a 
sobriquet he wore proudly. 

The Call of the Wild brought success 
before he was 30. He followed it with The 
Sea-Wolf in which Captain Wolf Larsen, a 
Nietzschean superman, is defeated by the 
elements and by his own inner demons. 
Big ideas fascinated London. He turned to 
Darwin and to Marx as well as to 


Nietzsche, and in novels such as Before - 


Adam and in short stories, too, he described 

the devolution of human society. 
Optimistic and pessimistic by turns, a 

dystopian and a utopian, he swung back 


and forth between depression and elation, — 


drank too much, worked too hard and 
lived on the edge all too often. Danger 
fascinated him in real life and in fiction. 
Peace he craved and all around him he 
saw war and the preparations for war. 
Over time, he developed the art and the 
craft of fiction writing and created com- 
plex characters, both men and women. In 


Martin Eden, one of his best novels, he - 


describes a working-class writer who 
becomes a successful author, becomes 
increasingly disillusioned with success 
and sees through the illusions of bour- 
geois life. At sea, he takes his own life 
and sinks beneath the waves, a grim end- 
ing that he defended but that was 
denounced from the pulpit because it 
didn’t offer hope. 

In The Valley of the Moon, his feminist 
protagonist Saxon Brown takes her hus- 
band Billy from the industrial strife of 
Oakland to the bohemian community on 
the California coast at Carmel and then to 
Sonoma County where they live the 
bucolic life. London rarely allowed him- 
self to enjoy peace and tranquility. 

The rise of corporations, the closing of 
the American frontier and the concentra- 
tion of political power in fewer and fewer 
hands led him to write The Iron Heel and 
to call for social and economic justice. 

- Along with his fellow writer and fellow 


radical, Upton Sinclair, the author of The 


Jungle — an expose of the meat packing 
industry — he created the Intercollegiate 
Socialist Society, an organization for stu- 
dents that served as a model for Students 
for a Democratic Society (SDS), the 1960s 
anti-war group. 

London’s introduction to The Jungle 
helped to make it into a bestseller. “It is a 
book well worth the reading and it is a 
book that may well make history, as 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin made history,” he 
explained. “There are large chances that it 
may prove to be the Uncle Tom’s Cabin 


Jack London: prospector, adventurer, fisherman, farmer, writer—and revolutionary. 
“Civilizations have exposited themselves in terms of power,’ London wrote. “No 
civilization has yet exposited itself in terms of love-of-man.”’ 


of wage slavery.” 

London’s 1915 introduction to 
Sinclair’s anthology of humanist litera- 
ture, The Cry for Justice, shows that he 


remained true to the cause of radicalism 
until shortly before his death in 1916 at 


the age of 40. “Civilizations have exposit- 
ed themselves in terms of power,” he 
wrote. “No civilization has yet exposited 
itself in terms of love-of-man.” 

He called for a world built on “love 
and service and brotherhood,” all of 
which inspired his great-granddaughter 
and her friends and comrades in the Iron 


Heel Theater Collective. 


London’s own sense of brotherhood and 


sisterhood often stopped at the boundary of - 


race and ethnicity, though he also tried not 
to adopt racist ideas. Born at a time when 
anti-Asian sentiments ran high in California 
and when California excluded the Chinese, 
he imbibed racial stereotypes from an early 
age and repeated them in his books. 

Then, too, he tended to blame victims, 
especially when it came to discrimination, 
Jim Crow laws and segregation, though he 
also rose above his prejudices and adopted 
the African American boxer Jack Johnson 
as a hero. In “The Mexican,” a brilliant 
short story, he created a hero who is a revo- 
lutionary, a boxer and brown-skinned. Art 
enabled him to transcend ideologies. 

On the cusp of the 100th anniversary 
of his death in 1916, Jack London’s life 
still intrigues. His contradictions and 
paradoxes are well worth exploring. Then, 
too, his books, both fiction and non-fic- 
tion, continue to have punch. In The 
People of the Abyss, he goes undercover 
in the city of London at the turn of the last 
century and describes the poverty, home- 
lessness and hunger of the poor people 
that he witnesses. Few 20th-century 
American books are as empathetic. 

In his book The Road, a forerunner of 
Jack Kerouac’s Beat narrative On The 
Road, he depicts his experiences as a 
young hobo who travels from California 
to New York, where he’s arrested and 
jailed as a vagrant, and then back again to 
California. Everywhere he goes the narra- 
tor sees out-of-work men and women who 


have been denied employment by an 
unfair, unjust economic and political sys- 
tem. His heart goes out to them. 

_If he was flawed as a writer and a 
thinker, his flaws are emblematic of the big 
flaws in American writing and thinking. To 
read London’s work today is to peer into a 
vital and turbulent time when our society 
was deeply divided along class and racial 
lines, not unlike our own time. 

Moreover, reading him now shows how 
prescient he was. The notion that America 
was divided between the 1% and the 99% 
would not have surprised him or shocked 
him. Not only that, he would probably have 


joined Occupy movement protesters at 


Zuccotti Park and elsewhere. He might 
have tweeted and been on Facebook. 
Technology didn’t terrify him; he owned a 
telegraph machine, a telephone and a 
Dictaphone and used them all daily. 

A futurist, he wondered, in one of his 
last poems, about the “Man of the Future” 
and asked, “Who is able to describe him?” 
He added, “Perhaps he breaks our globe in 


-fragments/ in a time of warlike games.” 


Perhaps, too, he suggested, he is “able to 
aim at the stars,/to harness the comets/ 
And to travel in space among the planets.” 

A lover of beauty, justice and truth, 
Jack London would love The Iron Heel 
Theater Collective’s lively performance of 
his novel. Every writer wants to see his or 
her work live and to find new audiences 
and new meanings. London was no differ- 
ent than the global authors he loved and 


admired, from Mark Twain to Maxim 


Gorky and Upton Sinclair and with whom 
he shared a sense of hope for humanity in 
the future. 


Jonah Raskin is the editor of The Radical 
Jack London: Writings on War and 
Revolution, an anthology with a representa- 


tive sampling of his fiction and journalism 


about social and political issues. 


For further reading of Jack London: 
Short stories: “The Apostate.” “The 
Mexican,” “South of the Slot.” 

Novels: The Iron Heel, Martin Eden, The 
Valley of the Moon 

Journalism: 

The People of the Abyss, The Road 
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by Paul Boden and Terry Messman 


everal cities in California, Oregon 

and throughout the country have 

enacted initiatives banning or 
restricting the right to rest, sleep, sit on 
sidewalks, or even remain in public 
places. Coupled with related attempts to 
ban food-sharing and meal programs that 
serve the poor, and aggressive efforts to 
drive homeless people out of public 
spaces, these measures add up to a com- 
prehensive assault on the ability of poor 
and homeless people to even survive. 

These initiatives that infringe on the 
most basic human and civil rights are, in 
fact, a dangerous and destructive attack on 
the only thing that very poor people have 
to call their own — their humanity. 

The Right to Rest Act of the Homeless 
Bill of Rights Campaign aims to end dis- 
crimination and the criminalization of the 
right to rest, and eliminate the violations 


of basic human and civil rights for all 


people, regardless of their housing status. 
Already, 120 organizations in five 

states — housing developers, day-labor 

organizations, service providers and com- 


munity organizations — have endorsed — 


the Right to Rest campaign and are work- 
ing together to promote this reform. 

The right to rest and the ability to sleep 
are absolutely essential for human beings. 
No person can be required to forego rest 
or sleep — and when one is without a 
home, resting or sleeping in public places 
is often the only option available. 

To make matters infinitely worse, city 
officials are attempting to criminalize rest 
and outlaw sleep at the very moment 
when affordable housing shortages and 
homelessness are rising to record levels. 


_ LARGE RISE IN HOMELESS STUDENTS 


A major indicator of the rise in home- 
lessness was recently announced by the 
U.S. Department of Education, which 
reported on September 22 that the nation’s 
public schools have enrolled a record num- 
ber of homeless children and youth. 

A staggering 1,258,182 homeless stu- 
dents were enrolled in U.S. schools in the 
2012-2013 school year. “The number of 
homeless children in public schools has 
increased by 85 percent since the begin- 
ning of the recession,” according to the 
First Focus Campaign for Children. 

Yet these alarming statistics only tell 
one small part of the story. The numbers of 
homeless people dying on the street are 
also increasing, and so are the numbers of 
hate crimes and violent assaults carried out 
against people on the streets. Judges have 
gone on record stating that the large 
increase in the numbers of homeless people 
in the jails are due to the “quality of life 
laws” enacted by city governments. 

The Western Regional Advocacy Project 
(WRAP) and its allies recently surveyed 
1,298 homeless people and found that 81 
percent of those surveyed reported being 
harassed, cited or arrested for sleeping. 
Another 77 percent were arrested or 
harassed for sitting or lying down. 7 

In response to these widespread human 
rights violations, our Homeless Bill of 


Rights Campaign stands on the shoulders 


of social justice campaigns of the past to 
alleviate poverty and homelessness while 
protecting homeless and poor people from 
unjust laws and ensuring all people’s right 
to exist in public spaces. 
DANGEROUS LEVEL OF INTOLERANCE 

- The growing climate of intolerance — 
fostered by political officials and business 
leaders — is creating a very dangerous 
world for poor and homeless people. We 
have seen this kind of intolerance before 
in some of the darkest moments of our 
nation’s history. 

Time and time again, political leaders 
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have passed laws that persecuted minori- 


ties — laws that segregated and discrimi- 


nated, mean-spirited laws that kept select 
people out of public spaces. 

In the segregated South, Jim Crow 
laws and “Sundown Towns” prohibited 
non-white people from being present at 


night. California’s “Anti-Okie” law, 
enacted in the 1930s, made it illegal to 
bring extremely poor people into the state. 
And, even though it seems unbelievable 
today, until the 1970s, several American 
cities had on the books “ugly laws” to 
prohibit people with disabilities from 
being seen in public. 

We understand today that, far from 
protecting the public, these laws endan- 
gered the very basis of our democracy — 


equal rights for all. They threatened to 


destroy the very fabric of our society by 
transforming our fellow citizens into 
objects of hatred and intolerance. 

Tragically, these laws based on preju- 
dice and fear are not just sad relics of the 
past. Today, numerous laws infringe on 
poor people’s ability to exist in public 
space, to acquire housing, employment, 
and basic services, and to equal protection 
under the law. 

With poverty and homelessness reach- 
ing record numbers and affordable hous- 
ing vacancies at their lowest, our cities 
have begun enacting a wave of laws that 
target people without homes. These laws, 
commonly called “quality of life” or 
“anti-nuisance” ordinances, criminalize 


sleeping, sitting, food-sharing and even — 


religious practice in public spaces. Just 
like the discriminatory laws from the past, 
they deny people their right to exist in 
their communities. 

These laws are designed to reduce the 
visibility of homelessness. Instead, they 
result in the frequent harassment of peo- 
ple, those with homes and those without. 
For low-income people, they inspire a 
cycle of citations and arrests that drive 
poor people further into poverty, which 
makes them more likely to be or become 
homeless, not less. 

In a very real sense, we are fighting for 
The Right to Exist. We must ensure that 
people are not demonized again in our 
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nation. The Jim Crow laws and Sundown 
Town laws no longer exist because dedicat- 
ed people organized their communities to 
stop these discriminatory laws. Now, we 
have the chance to work together today to 


make sute that these crue] acts of prejudice 
never happen to anyone else. 


Today, homeless people are being tar- 
geted by attempts to literally banish their 
presence. But they weren’t the first targets 
of intolerance, and they won’t be the last. 
That realization makes it all the more cru- 
cial that we prevent political officials from 
ever again banishing or criminalizing any 
other unprotected minority, anywhere. 

We can learn from the disability rights 


movement and the inspiring Freedom 


Movement that overcame Jim Crow laws. 
The groups that fought segregation were 
not afraid to go up against popular opin- 
ion, and to resist the political officials 
who literally flooded the media with pro- 
paganda directed against minorities. 

At times, the cost of conscience was 
high. Both black and white people who 
joined the struggle for freedom were often 
hated, vilified, beaten by police, and jailed. 
Yet, religious leaders and community 
activists, Freedom Riders and fearless 
marchers, all took a brave stand against the 
politics of prejudice and hatred, and found 
the courage to resist the power structure. 

Can we do anything less today? 

It has never been easy for people to 
stand up against the powers of the state 
and the weight of public opinion. But we 
celebrate today the people in our nation’s 
history who found the courage to march 
for justice — and won. They were able to 
overcome, and so can we today. 


WRAP Survey SHOWS FULL 
EXTENT OF REPRESSION 


To ban rest for one of our most vulnera- 
ble communities is not only inhumane, rob- 
bing people of basic freedoms and civil 
rights, it is costly, wasting resources that 
should be used to secure housing, instead of 
on a revolving-door of misdemeanor cita- 
tions and criminal prosecutions. 

WRAP member agencies have sought 
to document the human impact of these 
laws by surveying people about their 
experiences with the police, business 
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improvement districts and private security - 
guards seeking to enforce them. 

The findings of interviews with nearly 
1,300 people have found that: 

° 81% of respondents reported being 
harassed, cited or arrested for sleeping. 

° 77% of respondents reported being 
harassed, cited or arrested for sitting or 
lying on the sidewalk. 

° 66% of respondents reported being 
harassed, cited or arrested for loitering or 
hanging out. 

° Only 26% of respondents said they 
knew of a safe place to sleep at night. . 

We can only expect these types of vio- 
lations of human rights and dignity to get 
worse as inequality increases, affordable. 
housing shortages go unaddressed and 
more local ordinances are enacted without 
any protection from state laws. 


THE “RIGHT TO REST” ACT 


All people should be permitted to 
occupy and utilize public spaces, regard- 
less of their housing status. Furthermore, 
some civil and human rights that are 
amply protected for people who have a 
home, have not been defined and applied 
in a way to equally protect people who do 
not have a home. 

The Right to Rest Act of the Homeless 
Bill of Rights Campaign aims to redress* 
this by protecting the essential right to rest 
of all people, regardless of their housing 
status. It further aims to prohibit discrimi- 
nation, harassment or fear of arrest of 
those who have no place to rest except in 
a public space. 

Specifically it will establish that all 
people have the right to: 

¢ Use, and move freely in, public 


spaces, without discrimination and with- 
out a time-limit that discriminates based 
on housing status. 

¢ To rest in public spaces and protect 


oneself from the elements, in a non- 
obstructive manner. 

¢ To eat, share, accept, or give food in 
any public space in which having food is 
not prohibited. 

e To pray, meditate, worship, or prac- 
tice religion in public spaces, without dis- 
crimination. 

© To occupy a motor vehicle for any 
purpose, provided that the vehicle is legal- 
ly parked on public property or parked on 
private property with permission. 


For More Information about the 
Homeless Bill of Rights Campaign or the 
Right to Rest Bill, contact: Western 
Regional Advocacy Project, (415) 621- 
2533, wrap@wraphome.org 


Paul Boden is the executive and organizing 
director of the Western Regional Advocacy 
Project, a coalition of 10 homeless advocacy 
organizations on the West Coast who work to 
eliminate the human rights abuses of people 
experiencing poverty and homelessness. Terry 
Messman is the editor of Street Spirit. 
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- by Carol Denney 


66 hat is the Berkeley Police 
Association’s best argu- 
ment for using tasers?” 

Jeremy Miller, program director of San 
Francisco’s Idriss Shelley Foundation, 
was asked this question as one of the five 
panelists on the East Bay Media Center’s 
recent forum on the police use of tasers, 
held on Sept. 4, 2014. 

Miller thought long before answering. 
He and the other panelists had just under- 
cut every possible argument for taser use, 
including the most prevalent myth — that 
equipping police with tasers reduces the 
use of deadly force by police. 

“Their best argument,” he answered, 
“is that everybody else has them.” 

Taser use has swept the nation under 
the guise of officer and public safety. 
Very few police departments requesting 
tasers have been denied them, but San 
Francisco is one police force which could 
not overcome, even after repeated cam- 
paigns, dedicated community opposition, 
as well as opposition from within the 
police department by the group represent- 
ing African American police officers, 
Officers for Justice. : 

Officers for Justice sent a letter to San 
Francisco Mayor Ed Lee saying they do 
not support the proposed increased use of 
tasers or stun guns. They say they’re 
against tasers because they’re afraid 
they’ll be used on certain classes of peo- 
ple like drug abusers, mentally disabled 
people, and minorities. 

San Francisco Chief of Police Greg 
Suhr finally withdrew his request for 
tasers altogether when the recommended 
limitations on their use created, in his 
opinion, “too much calculus” on the part 
of police officers. 

Police departments equipped with 
tasers experience an astounding 544 per- 
cent rise in in-custody deaths within the 
first year of getting tasers, according to 
panelist Barbara Ann White, the vice 
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Buttar, Barbara Ann White, Aram James, and Jeremy Miller. 


president of Berkeley NAACP and a Bay 
Area mental health professional. 

Ms. White and the other panelists gave 
repeated, sobering testimony about the 
disproportionate use of tasers on at-risk 
populations and people of color, including 
a study cited by former public defender 
Aram James done by the ACLU of 
Nebraska which showed that 77 percent of 
those subjected to taser use were from 
vulnerable populations, categories which 
include the very young or old, pregnant 
women, people with cardiac or respiratory 
disabilities, homeless people, people 
using drugs or alcohol, people in 
restraints, etc. White stated that statistics 
showed 40 percent of people killed by 
police have mental health issues. 

Police officers in five states have filed 
lawsuits against manufacturer Taser 
International claiming they suffered seri- 
ous injuries after being tased during train- 


ing, and Amnesty International has 


tracked more than 500 deaths in which 


coroners cited tasers as either the cause or 
contributing factor in taser-related deaths 
nationally. Panelists underscored that 
these statistics are conservative, reflecting 
only well-documented incidents, and esti- 
mated the actual deaths at closer to 800. 

Former public defender Aram James 
stated “85% to 95% of people hit with 
tasers are unarmed.” James read a portion 
of former Newark Police Chief Ray 
Samuels’ letter which emphasizes that one 
can’t create a safe policy for an inherently 
unsafe weapon. — 

Panelist James Chanin, founder of 
Berkeley’s Police Review Commission 
and civil rights attorney, stated that tasers 
are “NEVER used as a substitute for 
deadly force,” noting the “Russian 
roulette” aspect of taser use. “I want to 
talk about the timing,” he said. “This is 
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Berkeley Forum Warns of Deadly Misuse of Tasers 


_ Kast Bay Media Center forum on the use of tasers by Berkeley police. Panelists from left to right: Jim Chanin, Shahid 


being pushed by the Berkeley Police 
Officers’ Association.” 

Panelists Shahid Buttar of Washington 
D.C.’s Bill of Rights Defense Committee 
joined other panelists in noting the timing 
of the Berkeley police’s request for tasers 
in a racially polarized, post-Ferguson 
moment. Berkeley’s severe racial dispari- 
ties in income, test scores, and health 
issues have alarmed community members 
for years, but there is currently no effort 
on the City of Berkeley’s part to track 
traffic stops by race even though Oakland 


has done it for years, according to the 


panelists. 

The speakers also expressed concern 
about the terms “excited delirium” and 
“sudden in-custody death syndrome,” 
which Miller described as “invented med- 
ical conditions” still used to describe 
deaths of people in police custody which 
Miller estimated at approximately 1,000. 


Santa Cruz Faith Groups Come Together to 
Shelter the Homeless — and Build a Community 


Response from civic, business 
and governmental agencies 
has been almost nonexistent, 
but local faith communities 
are stepping up to meet the 
challenge of poverty. 


by Steve Pleich 


N previous articles about the issues 
confronting homeless persons in 
Santa Cruz County, we talked about 
the lack of housing in Santa Cruz 
and the pressing need for shelter to pro- 
vide safe, restful, overnight spaces for 
our 3,500 people experiencing homeless- 
ness. While the civic, business and gov- 
ernmental response has been virtually 


nonexistent, local faith communities are © 


stepping up to meet the challenge. 

The Association of Faith Communities 
(AFC) of Santa Cruz County established 
the Faith Community Shelters Program in 
the winter of 2012, and the AFC Board of 
Directors provides space and administra- 
tion. The board includes representatives 
from Calvary Episcopal Church, Trinity 

_ Presbyterian Church, The Circle Church, 
Peace United Church of Christ and United 
Methodist Church. 

The shelter program currently operates 


seven nights per week and shelters 20-23 
people each night of the week. The church- 
es provide an evening meal as part of an 
ongoing community meal or as a special 
meal for the overnight guests. A take-out 
breakfast is offered in the morning. 

But in addition to providing overnight 
shelter, the underlying mission of Faith 
Community Shelters (FCS) is to form 
“communities” of people experiencing 
homelessness within the program itself. 

Father Joel Miller, Pastor of Calvary 
Episcopal Church and one of the founding 
members of FCS, explains it this way: 
“One of the great teachings of faith is the 
value of ‘gathering together.’ In our shel- 
ters, we want to create an atmosphere of 
coming together for the common good 
and for the support of the entire group.” 

While the provision of safe shelter is a 
comerstone of the program, the evening 
meal served each night provides more 
than just food. It is an opportunity to cre- 
ate an even broader community of faith 
and hope. 

Mel Nunes, one of three coordinators for 
the program, believes that a nurturing and 
supportive community can also open the 
door for participation by the community at 
large, and the involvement of the broader 
community is essential to the growth and 
sustainability of the program. 

Nune says, “Members of the community 
have been incredibly generous in bringing 


and serving food for our evening meals. But 
our hope is that people who live in the 
neighborhoods surrounding each nightly 
shelter will feel comfortable enough to 
come by and ‘take a meal’ with our com- 
munity — actually take the time to sit and 
talk to the people in our shelter program 
about the challenges of homelessness. 

“But this is not a one-way conversa- 
tion. Just as important are the thoughts, 
feelings and perspectives of the neighbors 
themselves. In this way, we can form the 
broader community that is the foundation 
of understanding.” 

The community of people within the 
program is, if you will excuse the theolog- 
ical reference, truly a “coat of many col- 
ors.” The groups include senior women, 
middle-aged working men, an African 
American family of four and a Hispanic 
family of six. Each plays their part in the 
preparation of the meals, the maintenance 
of each parish hall and the multitude of 
day-to-day chores that make up the life of 
the shelter residents. aus 

And what of their voices and thoughts? 
Jeanie, a senior single woman, says, “I am 
no longer afraid for my own safety nor hes- 
itant to commit myself to the family of peo- 
ple within the shelter. And I am far less 
uncomfortable walking through the neigh- 
borhoods of each shelter. Maybe our com- 
munity can make a difference simply by 


our being here and becoming a part of this.” 


oe poe 


Cruz Homeless Persons Advocacy Project. 


Clive, who has been a participant in the 
program from the beginning, explains it 
like this. “It’s not a perfect community, 
but show me one that is. We are part of an 
organic process and every day brings its 
challenges. But I know that we can be a 
working and successful model that other 
shelters can follow.” 

And this reflects the goal of Faith 
Community Shelters as the program moves 
into the future. It is hoped that this commu- 
nity-based model can inspire other faith- 
based organizations to participate and cre- 
ate additional seven-night shelter programs. 

Ten of these programs could shelter, 
feed and support as many as 200 currently 
unsheltered residents in Santa Cruz County; 
20 could shelter as many as 400. That is 
still a long way from the dream of provid- 
ing shelter for all those who want and need 
it in our community, but it would be a sig- 
nificant step in that direction. 

Pastor Steve Defields-Gambrel of the 
Circle Church which hosts two nightly shel- 
ters, says it best: “The people in our shelter 
program are receiving from us the gift of 
support and community. But they are also 
giving us the gift of hope — hope that want 
and need can be transformed into joy and 
generosity. And the hope, perhaps the 
prayer, that this gathering can truly bring us 
all together as a community.” 

Steve Pleich is an Advocate with the Santa 
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by Bill Berkowitz 


f you are an aging prisoner in the 
[esice States, 50 is the new 65. This 

phenomenon is called “accelerated 
aging” and according to the Urban 
Institute’s KiDeuk Kim and Bryce 
Peterson, “the physiological age of some 
older prisoners is up to 15 years greater 
than their chronological age.” 

This is in stark contrast to outside 
prison walls where our youth-oriented 
culture labels “40 as the new 30,” “60 as 
the new 50,” and so on. 

Older prisoners — a demographic that 
is growing rapidly — face numerous 
hardships and injustices from incarcera- 
tion, including: having their chronic 
health conditions ignored or mistreated; 
physical threats from younger prisoners; 
the need for special equipment, including 
wheelchairs and walkers to be able to 
ambulate around their prisons; difficulties 
climbing on and off top bunks: trouble 
hearing, making it challenging to discern 
orders from guards; and mental health 
issues, many of which are the result of 
prolonged imprisonment. 

In a new report titled, “Aging Behind 
Bars: Trends and Implications of Graying 
Prisoners in the Federal Prison System,” 
Kim and Peterson emphasize that, “While 
this may be caused by a host of related 
factors — including histories of unhealthy 
behaviors and inadequate healthcare — 
_ there is little doubt that the trauma and 
stress of the prison environment can have 
an impact on prisoners’ accelerated aging 
and deterioration of health.” 

Citylab.com’s Tanvi Misra recently 
reported that, “In 1994, prisoners over 50 
made up only 12 percent of the total U.S. 
federal prison population. In the interven- 
ing years, the number of seniors in prison 
has increased 330 percent. It’s the fastest 
growing age group in the federal prison 
population, as the report notes.” In less 
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U.S. Prisoners Undergo Accelerated Aging While Jailed 


Triple bunks in the overcrowded prison system. A new report, “Aging Behind Bars,” 


found that older prisoners have difficulties climbing on and off top bunks, and are 
vulnerable to physical threats from younger prisoners. 


than five years, the number of prisoners 
over 50, which was at 18 percent in 2011, 
could rise to as high as 28 percent. — 

Kim and Peterson point out that “Not 
only do older prisoners require more treat- 
ment and medical care than younger pris- 
oners, their needs may also require more 
time and effort from the prison staff, such 
as when a staff member gives them medi- 
cine or monitors their daily chores. Staff 
may also need to provide more surveil- 
lance and protection to older prisoners, as 
they are more likely than younger prison- 


ers to experience physical injuries and 


victimization.” 

According to “Aging Behind Bars,” 
“The annual cost of incarcerating an indi- 
vidual age 50 and older has been estimated 
at $68,270, double the cost of a younger 
offender. This estimate equates to $16 bil- 
lion a year spent on older inmates national- 


ly, even though they make up less than 20 
percent of the total prison population.” 


The new report also points out that: 

* “The growth rate of older prisoners 
varies across offense type, gender, and 
race,” and “the proportion of older female 
prisoners is growing faster than that of 
older male prisoners, and providing health 
care services to aging women generally 
costs substantially more.” 

* “The fiscal burden of aging prisoners 
is applicable to a wide range of prison 
operations (e.g., medical supplies, welfare 
services, treatment, training), not just the 
upkeep of medical housing units.” 

* “If prisoners age 50 and older cost 
three times more than younger prisoners, 
the per person cost of [imprisoning] and 
programs in BOP would be approximately 
$9,000 for those below age 50 and 
$27,000 for those age 50 and older.” 


* “At five times more, older prisoners 
can consume up to one-half of the BOP’s 


total allocation for [imprisoning them] 
(approximately $1.2 billion in FY 2012).” 


The Unknown Man 


on the Street 
by George Wynn 


Another death of.a 
man on the street 

A fleeting glimpse of a 
man on the street 
An estranged 
man on the street 
An unloved 

man on the street. 


Unless systemic changes are instituted 
on a national level, the aging prison popu- 
lation will continue to grow, as will the 
cost of incarcerating them. The trend of 
privatization, which is popular with many 
politicans, is not a viable or just solution, 
as the privatizer’s interests in profits 
trumps the possibility of ideally releasing 
them, or short of that improving their con- 
ditions. 

But their accelerated aging is likely 
due, as the “Aging Behind Bars: Trends 
and Implications of Graying Prisoners in 
the Federal Prison System,” report notes, 
to being in prison in the first place and 
subject to an inhumane, stressful and dan- 
gerous environment. 

As noted above, the ideal option would © 
be the release of elderly prisoners, 
because their continued incarceration nei- 
ther serves their well-being nor that of 
society. However, that requires breaking 
with the United States’ harmful infatua- 
tion with incarceration, having the highest 
percentage of people behind bars in the 
world. It would also necessitate providing 
community support systems for the ex- 


offenders once they are released. 
This would require a paradigm shift 
regarding the role of the incarceration sys- 


tem in the United States. 


Why So Many Are Trapped in the Cycle of Poverty 


by Jack Bragen 


o begin with, my wife and I are 
[ eccina fortunate that we have 
families that can help-us in emergen- 
cies. Thus, the hard knocks — the hard- 
ships caused by living at the mercy of the 
government, and in a society that is harsh 
towards poor and disabled people — are 
softened. Yet, in our society, multitudes are 
reeling from. those hard knocks. 


People on SSI and SSDI are more like- 
ly than others to suffer from metabolic 


disorders. Those who are prescribed long- - 


term medications for mental illness often 
find that these medications make weight 
loss next to impossible, even when their 
diet is quite normal. My wife and I eat a 
normal amount of food, and I cook meals 
that are fairly nutritious. However, I still 
weigh in excess of 200 pounds, when my 
normal weight would be about 60 pounds 
less than I weigh now. 

With excess weight comes many 
health-related complications. I am battling 
to keep my blood sugar under control so 
that I won’t have to take diabetes medica- 
tions. Diabetes occurs at epidemic levels 
among people who take psychiatric med- 
ications. I have very severe sleep apnea 
wherein my life is dependent upon a 
breathing machine. 

Fortunately, my teeth are good. 
However, I have numerous acquaintances 
who have lost a number of their teeth. 
Mass market dentists, whose work is at 
the bottom of the barrel, are usually the 
only ones who will accept dental benefits 
under Medi-Cal. 


With numerous medical issues, there 


comes numerous appointments. This is 
one of many factors that makes it difficult 
to get employment. A poor person also 
must have their housing regularly inspect- 
ed if they receive housing assistance, and 
must document their income and present 
these documents to SSI and housing. 
Thus, these constitute more appointments 
to keep us busy. 

With a mental health diagnosis and 
medical complications, my wife and I are 
constantly going to the pharmacy. I take 


about a half dozen or more medications 


daily because of my hypertension and 
psychiatric disorder. : 

We have a dog and cat for therapeutic 
purposes, and sometimes they too must be 
seen for veterinary issues. My parents and 
my wife’s parents have told us that they 
do not want to help pay for vet visits. 
Thus, we are sometimes surprised with 
expenses in the hundreds of dollars from a 
discounted vet clinic. The above expenses 
amount to a considerable burden. But 
what I haven’t mentioned so far is the 
scamming of the major banks. 

Recently, through legislation, the 
banks were banned from providing a 
“direct deposit advance,” which they 
termed as a “financial product.” These 
advances allowed poor people to borrow 
from their next check in an emergency. 

However, these advances caused a 
number of problems for poor people. One 
of these problems was the extremely high 
interest rate charged for the advances. 
One of the major banks that offered direct 
deposit advance offered the loan at ten 
percent per month, and another bank 
charged nearly that much. This works out 


to be an annual percentage rate of more 
than 120 percent. 

When a poor person in a state of dire 
emergency must borrow from their next 


check, this jeopardizes their ability to 


make it through the next month. In some 
instances, people would borrow the fol- 
lowing month to compensate for what was 
borrowed in the previous month, just to 
stay afloat. This is a situation than can 
jeopardize their ability to pay for rent, 
food and utilities. 

This cycle of economic need and 
mounting debt has jeopardized many peo- 
ple and made it more likely for a disabled 
person to step into the life of being home- 
less. In response to this growing problem, 
legislators, probably with good intentions, 
banned banks from offering direct deposit 
advances. But one or more of the banks 
turned this to their advantage. 

People with low incomes are fairly like- 
ly to overdraw their bank account. The 
banks have learned to ruthlessly make a 
massive profit off this fact, and in the 
process, have ruined the lives of poor and 
disabled people. In the past, if there was a 
threat of being overdrawn, we could get a 
direct deposit advance and avoid overdraft 
fees, as well as a damaged credit rating. 

For at least one bank, there is a daily 
charge for being overdrawn. This means 
that if you buy a cup of coffee at 
Starbuck’s and overdraw your account, 
starting on that day and in ensuing days, 
you will be charged a substantial fee. If 
you try to put out this fire with a deposit, 
it had better be a hefty sum. You must pay 
back not only the original overdraft, but 
you must also pay in excess of the fees 


you have incurred up to that point. 

The bank has it rigged so that you’re 
paying overdraft fees incurred through the 
fees that have been already charged. Thus, 
if you try to put in ten dollars to pay back 
the Starbuck’s overdraft, you’re out of luck, 
because by this time, you might owe fifty, a 
hundred, or even two hundred dollars. 

As a result, you could start the next 
month with a credit balance at minus hun- 
dreds of dollars, and with a damaged cred- 
it rating that adds insult to injury. Without 
a good credit rating, you cannot rent an 
apartment, you cannot buy a used car, and 
you begin to feel deeply that you are a 
reject of society. 

These are just some examples of the 
hardships that comes with being a dis- 
abled poor person. To try to get out of that 
hole and look for a job, you might have 
additional obstacles. Background checks 
through the Internet are easily available 
for a company that wants to hire only 
“pristine” people. If there is any blemish 
on your record, a prospective employer 
will know about that. 

Besides that, without a college degree, 
an individual may find that they can get 
only the most meager-paying jobs. And 
with some type of disability, an individual 
may find that they can’t keep up with the 
fast pace of most job situations. People 
are worked harder than they were ten, 
twenty and thirty years ago. 

Due to all of the desperate problems 
listed above, there exists for many people 
the temptation to use drugs as a temporary 
escape. This only further compounds 
problems that are already exceedingly 
harsh, and adds to the cycle of poverty. 


Cold Ground Was 
My Bed Last Night 


The Blues and Social Justice 


from page I 


Cold ground was my bed last night, 

rocks was my pillow too 

Cold ground was my bed last night, 

rocks was my pillow too 

I woke up this morning, I'm wondering 
- Whiat in the world am I gonna do? 


— Lightnin' Hopkins, “Mojo Hand” 


THE RIVER OF SONG 


For a hundred years, musicians have 
constantly sung the blues about the suffer- 
ing caused by hunger and homelessness, 
and have written compelling songs to 
awaken the nation to the cry of the poor. 

Their songs flow as ceaselessly as a 
river that runs all the way from the blues 
created in sharecroppers’ shacks in the 
Mississippi Delta of the 1930s to the 
homeless encampments of today. 

In The Land Where the Blues Began, 
folklorist Alan Lomax’s account of his 
journeys through the segregated South to 
discover and record blues musicians for 
the Library of Congress, he explains why 
the inequality of that long-ago era echoes 
the economic injustice of the present in 
such a striking way. : 

Lomax wrote, “Homeless and desperate 
people in America and all over the world 
live in the shadow. of undreamed-of produc- 
tivity and luxury. So. it was in the 
Mississippi Delta in the early part of this 
century. Boom times in cotton gave a hand- 
ful of planters easy riches, while the black 
majority who produced the cotton lived in 
sordid shanties or roamed from job to job.” 

The blues were born on the fields of bru- 


tality. Lomax wrote, “The rebellious were - 


kept in their place by gun and lynch laws, 
ruthlessly adminstered by the propertied.” 


“1’M DONE CRYING” 


When Robert Cray, a gifted blues gui- 
tarist with the deeply emotional vocal style 
of a soul singer, opened a concert for B.B. 
King in 2012, I was absolutely blown away 
by his newly written song, “I’m Done 
Crying,” a deeply felt and up-to-the-minute 
blues about the homelessness triggered by 
the interlocking disasters of So 
and home foreclosures. 

“I’m Done Crying” is from Cray’s 2012 
release, “Nothin’ But Love.” In the CD 
liner notes, Cray explains, “I was writing 
about the recession, about people in 
America who are losing their homes, and 
the banks foreclosing on mortgages.” 

“I’m Done Crying” is a masterful piece 
of storytelling about a man who loses his 
job when the company relocates overseas. 
He then loses his house while unemployed 

— but refuses to lose his dignity. 

“T used to have a job 

but they shut it down. 

Put the blame on the union 

(like they always do) 

and now it’s in some foreign town.” 

In Oakland, countless well-paying, 
union jobs were lost due to plant closures. 

The runaway corporations got rich, the 
workers got shafted, and the unions got 
blamed. Many of those workers ended up 
in homeless shelters. 

Every word of Cray’s song happened 
in real life on the streets of Oakland. 
Now, with the nationwide foreclosure epi- 

demic, it is happening all over America. 

“They took the house 

when I lost my job. _ 

Left us out in the street (yes they did).” 

Cray went beyond simply telling the 
outer truths about eviction and disloca- 
tion, and described the inner emotional 
truths of what it feels like to not only have 
your job and home stripped away, but to 
have your very identity erased. 


STREET SPIRIT 


The outspokenly political and hilariously surreal blues artist, Louisiana Red, performs in Germany. 


“T begged for mercy, called out in pain 

No one seems to hear me 

It’s like I don’t have a name.” 

It is that verse that struck home so pro- 
foundly. No matter how many times peo- 
ple may read the statistics about others 
losing their homes or jobs, it is always a 
shock when it happens to‘them. Then they 
find out that nearly no one cares, and that 
their lives no longer seem to eH, 

“It’s like I don’ t have a name.’ 

That one line captures this loss of soul 


-in an unforgettable way. Cray ends the 
song by vowing that he is done crying and - 
has no more tears. He-sings out soulfully, - 


defiantly: “You won’t seis away my digni- 
ty ‘cause I am still a man.” 

‘The moment he sang that line, every- 
one in the packed audience that night 
stood on their feet, cheering i in triumph. It 
felt as if that one lyric had beaten down 
all the bankers and home mortgage com- 


panies, all the heartless landlords and the’ 


whole urban tragedy of homelessness. . 

I would swear that every single person 
in the audience felt at that moment that 
Robert Cray was singing for all of us, and 
telling our story. In a voice full of 
anguish, he showed us how the whole 
burden of plant closures and foreclosures 
had fallen on the shoulders of one lone 
man — a man who still keeps alive his 
fighting spirit and his dignity. 


As the song ended, there was an awed ; 


hush, followed by an outburst of applause 

and cheering that went on and on and on. 
That night, the blues cried out in pain 

for all those who had lost their jobs and 


homes. The song was much more than a. 


political treatise. It was the wounded heart 
of humanity crying out in the night. 

Robert Cray and the late Stevie Ray 
Vaughan were largely responsible for the 
rebirth in popularity of the blués in the 
1980s and ‘90s. Cray is a five-time 
Grammy winner who plays beautifully 
melodic electric guitar, stinging yet 
smooth, and sings in a soulful voice that 
blues critic Bill Dahl says “recalls ‘60s 
great O.V. Wright.” (That works for me, 
because O.V. Wright is one of my favorite 
soul singers of all time, along with Aretha 
Franklin, Otis Redding, Etta James and 
the incomparable James Carr.) 

BLUES FOR THE HOMELESS CHILD 

Charlie Musselwhite is a mesmerizing 
master of the blues harmonica who was 
born in Mississippi, and grew up in 
Memphis where he played with blues leg- 
ends Furry Lewis, Big Joe Williams and 
Gus Cannon, before moving on to 
Chicago and playing with many of the all- 
time masters of the blues harp, including 
Little Walter, Sonny Boy Williamson and 
Big: Walter Horton. 


Gifted blues guitarist Robert Cray performs in Austin. 


Musselwhite’s first album, “Stand 
Back,” was released in 1967, and he has 
been one of the most acclaimed blues musi- 
cians ever since. Last year, I stood right 
next to the stage as he blasted out his blues 
harp in a small club in northern California. 
It was a thing of beauty to hear his com- 
mand of that amplified harmonica and his 
mellow, Memphis-accented vocals. 

On Musselwhite’s “Sanctuary” CD, he 
becamie a voice of sorrow and compassion 
for a generation of lost and abandoned chil- 
dren. “Homeless Child” is a solemn and 
soulful blues written by Ben Harper (who 
accompanies Musselwhite on guitar). 

As Musselwhite sings in a slow, 
melancholy voice, somehow you become 
aware of the unseen multitudes in the 
background of the song — and in the 
background of our cities — silently 
appealing for help that never arrives. 

“Nowhere here to call my home 
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No one near to call my own 

All that’s left is for me to roam 

Somebody please, help me hang on.” 

In words that cut like a knife, 
Musselwhite lets you’ know that in mod- 
erm America, homelessness is a matter of 
life and death, and the life of a child on 
the street could end tomorrow. 

“Some will pass and some will stay. 

Is this the end or just one more day? 

Homeless child, homeless child, 

What is left for the homeless child.” 


THE BLACK WATER BLUES 


On his “Delta Hardware” CD, recorded 
in the aftermath of Hurricane Katrina, 
Musselwhite sings the ominous “Black 
Water” about the deadly flood waters that 
inundated New Orleans. His voice is full 
of menace and gloom, like a prophet 
warning of a nation’s terrible downfall, 


_ See Cold Ground Was My Bed page 7 
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- yet it also is full of tender concern for the 


plight of Katrina’s victims. 
“Oh black water, our world is 
filled with tears.” 


Charlie Musselwhite’s song about the — 


black floodwaters has deep roots in the 
blues that stretch all the way back to 
Bessie Smith’s “Backwater Blues,” a song 
she wrote in 1927 about the floods that 
reduced so many to homelessness. Bessie 
sang the “Backwater Blues” for the same 
reasons that Charlie sings the “Black 
Water” blues. 

“When it thunders and lightnin’ 

and when the wind begins to blow 

There’s thousands of people 

Ain’t got no place to go.” 

(Bessie Smith, “Backwater Blues’”’) 

Flash forward 80 years from Bessie’s 


blues, and Charlie Musselwhite sings that_ 


the black waters of Kairina’s floodtides 
are a “sign of our times.” After he sings 
that line, his mournful harmonica solo 
cries so movingly and rings through so 
many musical changes in the span of a 
minute that you understand why Delta 
blues legend Big Joe Williams called him 
one of the finest harp players of all time. 
Hurricane Katrina was a disaster for 
everyone in its path, but like many natural 


' calamities, it struck with far more destruc- 


tive impact on poor and black people in 
New Orleans, who didn’t have the 
resources to flee the city, and who 


.. remained destitute and neglected for years 


afterwards. Echoing Bessie Smith’s song 
80 years earlier, ‘Musselwhite’s song is a 
lamentation for the ones who had the 


- least, yet were hit the hardest. 


“Poor people paying 
_. and:rich folks fleeing. 
Black water, it’s a sign of our times.” 
‘Warning that the wreckage caused by 
‘Katrina is “just a shadow of what’s to 
come,” he sings out a doomstruck fore- 
boding that more black waters will flood 
the land — more calamities to come, 
more homelessness, more desperation. He 
sings the unnerving final warning like a 
prophet of old: 
“Oh black water lapping at your door 
Hello America, better get ready for more. 
Trouble, trouble all around here 
We’re too tired to shed a tear.” 


THE INVISIBLE ONES 


One of the most remarkable songs on 
Musselwhite’s “Delta Hardware” record is 
“Invisible Ones,” a half-sung, half-spoken 
anthem for the homeless. 

I love that the song is not just an 
appeal for help, but is a cry for justice that 
breaks the vow of silence imposed by a 
society that chooses to remain in denial 
about the millions of poor and desperate 
people in our midst. Musselwhite gives 
“the invisible ones” a voice of their own 
to accuse the nation that has refused to 
even see their hungry children. 

They may be called the invisible ones, 
he sings, yet they “have been here all 
along, right next door.” Homeless people 
are in every city and every state of the 
nation, and they become invisible only 
because they are shunned. | 

As Musselwhite sings, “You pass me 
right on the street, you just look away and 
down at your feet.” 

Our society has banished these invisi- 
ble ones from view and refused to hear 
their cries — even when they are handed 
over to hunger, homelessness, and ulti- 
mately, to death. 

“You don’t see us; you don’t even try 

Our children are hungry, 

you don’t hear them cry. 

“Cause we are the invisible ones. 
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The gravestone of blues legend Blind Lemon Jefferson is located in Wortham, Texas. “See that my grave is kept clean.” 


The invisible ones, that you left die.” 

These lyrics are not delivered as they 
might be by some liberal, middle-class 
poet writing about poverty in the abstract, 
but rather as poor people themselves 
would sing them, in words that bite and 
confront and accuse, impolite words that 
break the silence and voice their anger 
and despair that their children are aban- 
doned to suffer. 

_ Musselwhite sings knowingly about 
what nearly everyone who works with 
poor and homeless people has seen over 
and over again: the generosity and sharing 
that goes on in this community. I’ve per- 
sonally witnessed far more sharing among 


people who are poor than among the 
affluent. His song knows all about this 


‘unexpected culture of sharing. 


The narrator declares that he is of “the 
working poor” and goes on to tell us what 
that means. hee 

“If you have a nickel, and I have a dime, 
If you are in need, I’d give you mine.” 

If there is sharing in the friendship cir- 
cles of the poor, there is cold indifference 
everywhere else. Still, the question arises: 
Why shouldn’t we ignore the disturbing 
sight of so many needy people? Why 
should we be our brother’s keeper? 

Musselwhite offers a stunning 
reminder: “On your front gate, you hung a 
sign.” At the front gate of America in 
New York harbor, we hung that sign on 
the Statue of Liberty: “Give me your 
tired, your poor, your huddled masses 
yearning to breathe free.” The sign, by 
poet Emma Lazarus, adds: “Send these 
the homeless, tempest-tossed tome.” _ 

Yet now, as Musselwhite sings, our 
nation refuses to provide a haven for the 
homeless, tempest-tossed ones. 

“But you don’t see us, 

you don’t even try 

We’re the invisible ones 

who are left outside.” 


‘PLASTIC SPOONS 


Otis Taylor may be the most politically 
outspoken voice in the history of the 
blues. A 21st-century blues artist with 
deep roots stretching all the way back to 
the country blues of the Mississippi Delta, 
Taylor is an imaginative multi-instrumen- 
talist who sings and plays guitar like the 
primal blues masters of old, but also cre- 
ates strikingly original rhythms on the 
banjo, electric mandolin and harmonica. 

As the creator of “trance blues,” Taylor 
is an innovator who remains rooted inthe 
deep blues even as he also draws on folk 
and mountain music. 

In The All Music Guide to the Blues, 
Steve Leggett captures Taylor’s distinc- 


tive artistry by calling him a “righteous, © 


fire-breathing hybrid” of reggae musician 


Charlie Musselwhite is a masterful blues harp player. 


Peter Tosh and Detroit bluesman John 
Lee Hooker. 

Legget wrote: “Otis Taylor’s uncon- 
ventional approach to the blues has made 
him one of the freshest and most innova- 
tive musicians to hit the genre in decades. 
His driving, modal arrangements and defi- 
ant, politicized subject matter make most 
other contemporary blues artists seem like 
watered-down popsters.” 

On his amazing record, “Double V,” 
Taylor sings about poverty and homeless- 
ness at a level of truth so intense that it 
sears the soul. In “Plastic Spoons,” it 
hurts to look so closely into the eyes of a 
man and his wife weighed down by the 
double burden of old age and desperate 
hunger. 

In the liner notes, Taylor explains this 
song: “An elderly couple can’t afford pre- 
scription medicines unless they resort to 
eating dog food.” 

. Some might feel the song is just too 
emotional, on the verge of becoming melo- 
dramatic. Yet, nothing in this song is sensa- 
tionalized. Rather, it is one of those rare 
songs that refuses to. turn away from hon- 
estly looking at the epidemic of hunger and 
misery among poor seniors in America. 


Photo credit: Mikesfox 


My wife, Ellen Danchik, works with 
low-income and homeless seniors at St. 
Mary’s Center in Oakland, a city with the 
highest concentration of impoverished 
elders in California, and she values Otis 
Taylor’s unflinching honesty in describ- 
ing this desperate scene of heartache and 
deprivation. 

“Oh, the-way they cry every night 

when he watches his wife, — 

just about dinnertime, 

eating dog food on a plastic spoon. 

We can’t make the bills. 

Can’t make the bills anymore.” 

The instrumentation of “Plastic 
Spoons” is nearly unique in the annals of 
the blues. Otis Taylor sings and plays 
electric mandolin, his daughter Cassie 
Taylor plays bass, and Shaun Diaz and 
Lara Turner play cellos. Cellos and man- 
dolin on a blues record! 


THE REINDEER BLUES 


“Reindeer Meat” is a song equally as 
stark as “Plastic Spoons,” and it, too, 
examines the desperate food choices that 
confront hungry and homeless people. 

In his liner notes, Taylor writes: “At 
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Christmastime, a homeless girl is certain 
she would never eat reindeer meat.” 

The song has some of the expected 
holiday imagery: “If you see Santa Claus 
walking down the street, won’t you put a 
penny in the can.” é 

But it soon becomes clear that a home- 
less daughter has overheard her mother 
saying they won’t even have food this 
Christmas. The daughter vows that, 
despite her family’s lack of food, she still 
won’t violate the spirit of the season. 

“Mama told me we ain’t got no food. 

But I ain’t gonna eat no meat. 

Ain’t going to eat no reindeer meat 

especially on Christmas day.” 


THE BLUES AND THE SLAVE TRADE 


The blues began with the most massive. 
and oppressive system of displacement 
and homelessness in American history — 
the slave trade. An estimated four million 
human beings were held in bondage by 
slaveowners at the time of the Civil War. 

In The Rough Guide to the Blues, Nigel 
Williamson wrote, “No account of the 
evolution of the blues could be complete 
without an overview of how millions of 
people were uprooted and displaced from 
their African homes and forcibly resettled 
in the Americas, and of the life of misery 
and hardship that awaited them there.” 

The plantation system in the Mississippi 
Delta “created one of the harshest systems 
of slavery the world has ever seen — an 
unrelentingly punishing environment that 
gave birth to the blues,” Williamson added. 

B.B. King’s song, “Why I Sing the 
Blues,” examines the deepest historical 
roots of the blues. 

“When I first got the blues 

They brought me over on a ship 

Men were standing over me 

And a lot more with a whip. 

And everybody wanna know 

Why I sing the blues.” 

On his “Respect the Dead” album, Otis 
Taylor sings “Ten Million Slaves” in a 
voice nearly as broodingly intense as John 
Lee Hooker’s. The song describes the 
ordeal of millions of African people — 
his ancestors — who were put in chains 
and taken across the ocean on the Middle 
Passage to a land they had never seen. 

“Ten million slaves crossed that ocean, 

They had shackles on the legs. 

Food goes bad, food looks rancid 

But they ate it, anyway. 

Don’t know where, 

where they’re going. 

Don’t know where, 

where they’ve been.” 

British blues scholar Paul Oliver’s 
account of the origins of the blues in his 
book, Blues Fell This Morning, begins 
with a harrowing description of the slave 
system. “Over a period of three centuries 
men and women in the millions were torn 
from their African homeland, chained, 
shipped, sold, branded, and forced into a 
life of toil that only ceased when death 
froze their limbs. Their children worked 
in the fields from the day when they could 
lift a hoe to the day when they dropped 
between the shafts of the plow.” ’ 

Millions of enslaved workers cleared 
the forests and swamps of the South, and 
then planted the vast acres of tobacco and 
cotton that enabled plantation owners to 
accumulate their enormous wealth. 

Countless human beings were sold in 
slave markets where children were cruelly 
separated from their parents, and hus- 
bands were stripped away from their 
wives, never to see one another again. 

Paul Oliver wrote that the enslaved 
laborers were “held in perpetual, unrelent- 
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_ Bessie Smith, the Empress of the Blues, was the pre-emi- 


nent voice of the Depression. Her songs cried out against 
the injustice of poverty (““Poor Man’s Blues’), homeless- 
ness (“Homeless Blues’’), and the loss of poor people’s 
housing in Mississippi floods (“Backwater Blues’’). 


ing bondage on whom the South relied. 
On the results of their sweat and toil 
depended its economy.” 


TALL MANSIONS AND LITTLE SHACKS 


Neil Young once was subjected to an 
enormous amount of criticism for singing 
that same undeniable truth about the slave 
system in his song “Southern Man.” I 
can’t for the life of me understand how he 
could have written a more accurate 
description of what was really at stake. 

By any historical and economic analy- 
sis, Young’s words are factually true and 
morally correct, laying bare the whole 
basis of the plantation economy in a few 
concise lines sung with unbelievable fire 
and passion. 

“T saw cotton and I saw blacks, 

tall white mansions and little shacks. 

Southern man, when will you 

pay them back? - 

I heard screaming and 

bullwhips cracking.” 

Young has it exactly right. The African 
people who were kidnapped from their 
homeland and forced to live in “little 
shacks” created the wealth of those living 
in the “tall white mansions” described in 
“Southern Man.” They were forced to 


labor from first light to the fall of night by | 


brutal overseers with whips in hand. 

In “When Will We Be Paid,” their 
1969 movement anthem, the Staple 
Singers asked the same question that Neil 
Young asked: “When will you pay them 
back?” Mavis Staples asked that question 
and sang out the truth: 

“We worked this country 

from shore to shore 

Our women cooked all your food 

and washed all your clothes 

We picked cotton and 

laid the railroad steel 

Worked our hands down to the bone 

at your lumber mill. 

When will we be paid 

for the work we’ve done?” 

Although the U.S. government officially 
apologized and made reparations for 
imprisoning Japanese-American citizens in 
internment camps during World War II, the 
Staple Singers remind us that the govern- 
ment has never made amends, or paid repa- 
rations, for the horrifying crime of slavery. 


SHARECROPPING AND SEGREGATION 


Bondage and involuntary servitude 
didn’t end after the Civil War and the 
Emancipation Proclamation, but contin- 
ued without let-up for another 100 years, 
until Rosa Parks’ act of defiance sparked 
the Montgomery bus boycott, and that, in 


turn, helped to spark a rebellion that grew 
into the Freedom Movement. 

After slavery was outlawed in the 
United States, the sharecropping system 
began, and a new form of exploitation and 
economic servitude began. 

The blues began as a song in the hearts 
of workers and prisoners laboring on the 
plantations and prison grounds of Texas, 
Alabama, Louisiana, Georgia and 
Mississippi. The blues is the beautiful art 
form created by a people that refused to 
let their voices be erased. 

In Deep Blues, one of the finest books 
about the emergence of the blues in the 
Mississippi Delta, Robert Palmer wrote 
that after the Civil War ended slavery, the 
sharecropping system “rapidly developed 
into a kind of modern-day feudalism.” 

“In theory, the system was fair 
enough, but in practice it was heavily 
weighted against the blacks,” Palmer 


wrote. “At the end of a bad year, and most 


years seemed bad to some degree, the 
blacks wound up in debt.” Their debts 
were carried over into the next year and 
were used to keep the sharecroppers in 
perpetual servitude to the plantations. 

“Families that stayed on the same plan- 
tation year after year found that they sank 
deeper into debt regardless of how hard 
they worked,” Palmer explained. 

The plantation system cleverly rigged 
the year-end economic calculations of the 
worth of a sharecropper’s cotton harvest 
in order to enrich plantation owners at the 
expense of poor tenant farmers. No share- 
cropper dared question this iniquitous sys- 
tem too critically because the landowners 
could immediately call on their armed 
overseers, and could also call on the entire 
apparatus of local law enforcement to 
repress any defiance. 

At the same time, Southern officials 
enacted a comprehensive set of Jim Crow 
laws that imposed a system of white 
supremacy, enforced by cradle-to-grave 
racial discrimination and secretly 
strengthened by extrajudicial executions 
and other acts of terrorism carried out 
against the black populace by the Ku 
Klux Klan and lynch mobs. 

“The laws ostracized blacks and made 
them second-class citizens,” wrote Nigel 
Williamson. “Formal sanctions blocked 
access to decent housing, jobs, schools, 
hospitals and public transportation, and 
ensured that African-Americans were kept 
unskilled, uneducated and living in pover- 
ty. Even in death, segregation continued: 


‘many morgues and cemeteries were 


white-only.” 
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THE VOICE OF THE VOICELESS 


It is truly amazing that one of the most 
important and influential art forms in 
America — the strikingly original blues 
music that has spread around the globe 
and deeply influenced rock-and-roll, soul 
music, jazz and country music — was cre- 
ated by the poorest and most oppressed 
black people living in one of the nation’s 
most impoverished regions. 

As Palmer writes in Deep Blues, “It’s 
the story of a small and deprived group of 
people who created, against tremendous 


odds, something that has enriched us all.” 


The blues were created by “the poorest, 
most marginal black people,” Palmer 
added. “They owned almost nothing and 
lived in virtual serfdom.” 

If ever a form of music has given a 
voice to the voiceless, it is the blues. This 
music that was first sung by an oppressed 
people locked away in rural isolation and 
held down in abject poverty — this music 


gave them a voice that spread across the 


nation, then carried across the oceans to 
reach the farthest corners of the world. 

It is so important today, when so many 
in our nation are once again trapped in 
poverty — hungry, homeless and aban- 
doned to live and die on the streets — that 
these voices are resurrected and heard 
once again as they sing about their hopes 
and dreams, their fears and nightmares, 
their quest for love and for social justice. 

Interviewed on “The House of Blues 
Radio Hour,” Ray Charles described how 
the blues are born in an oppressed and 
mistreated people. ; 

Charles said, “I think that the blues came 
from people having trouble. I think the 
blues came from people being mistreated. I 
think the blues came from people having 
bad relations with their loved ones, or being 
mistreated or depressed or oppressed. The 
blues is a way of expressing how you feel 
inside; you can sing about it and you’re get- 
ting it out of your system.” 

The civil rights movement also grew out 
of people “expressing how they feel inside” 
about being mistreated or oppressed. That is 
why the blues and the civil rights move- 
ment have always seemed linked in my 
mind, linked by the history of segregation, 
racism and poverty that gave rise to both of 
these movements. 

Just as I feel that the civil rights. move- 
ment is the single most inspiring example 
of nonviolent resistance ever to arise in 
America, I feel that the blues and gospel 


_ music that grew out of the experience of 


black people in America are the most 
inspiring and influential forms of music. 

It is a paradox of the human spirit that 
the all-time blues classics of Charley 
Patton, Robert Johnson and Muddy 
Waters took root and flourished in the 
hard soil of the southern plantation sys- 
tem, while Son House, Bukka White and 
Robert Pete Williams created some of 
their most memorable blues after serving 
hard time in some of the most infamous 
prisons in the South. : 


LAUGHING TO KEEP FROM CRYING 


Sometimes, the blues can be a way of 
laughing in the face of disaster — “laugh- 
ing just to keep from crying,” as classic 
blues singer Virginia Liston described it 
in her “You Don’t Know My Mind Blues” 
in the 1920s. 

Louisiana Red exemplifies this strain 
of the blues. A gifted singer and guitarist, 
and an imaginative and iconoclastic song- 
writer, Louisiana Red (born Iverson 
Minter) has written some of the blues 
most outspoken political lyrics. He has 
also written some of the genre’s most 
darkly despairing songs and, strangely 
enough, some of the most hilarious. 

Death and poverty may be the least 
likely sources of laughter in the world. 
Yet the blues can transform even these 
mortal enemies of humankind and leave 
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us “laughing just to keep from crying.” In 
“Too Poor to Die,” Louisiana Red works 
his verbal magic on our worst fears. 

“Last night I had a dream 

I dreamed I died 

The undertaker came 

to carry me for the ride 

I couldn’t affford a coffin 

Embalming’s kinda high 

I jumped off my death bed 

“Cause I’m too poor to die.” 

Sadly enough, Louisiana Red, seem- 
ingly an ever-lasting fountainhead of cre- 
ative guitar work and socially conscious 

- lyrics, died in 2012 when a thyroid imbal- 
ance caused him to fall into a coma. 

It is almost impossible to fathom this 
bluesman’s contradictions. His life began 
in tragédy. He grew up in an orphanage 
after his mother died of pneumonia just 
after he was born, and his father was the 
victim of a lynching by the Ku Klux Klan. 

So we can readily understand that 
Louisiana Red would be moved to write 
intense, autobiographical lyrics about 
growing up in an orphanage, or a searing 
description of watching as his much-loved 
wife died of cancer in 1972. 

And we might also expect him to write 
profound songs about the many injustices 
he sees in the world around him. We 
might even try to understand his author- 
ship of a song entitled “Dead Stray Dog,” 
one of the most unnerving titles ever. 

All those expectations are more than 
met by Louisiana Red’s intensely felt and 
highly political body of work. In fact, he 
surpasses our political hopes with songs 
such as “Reagan Is for the Rich Man” and 
“Antinuclear Blues.” 

Blues critic Robert Sacre captures per- 
fectly this side of Louisiana Red’s music, 
writing in Music Hound Blues: “He is a 
specialist of introverted, intense perfor- 
mance, living his sad stories again and 
crying in true despair over emotionally 
charged guitar licks, well served by his 
great slide playing.” ; 

So that side of Red we can understand. 
But how are we to comprehend that some- 

~ one born in the midst of such tragedy also 
has created some of the most hilarious, 
astonishing and surrealistic blues lyrics of 
all time? 

In an early song, “Red’s Dream,” he 
casts himself as the nation’s savior, travel- 
ing to the United Nations to straighten out 
the Cuban missile crisis. When a grateful 
U.S. president asks Louisiana Red to 
come to Washington, the bluesman tells 
the president that he can continue to run 
the country, but Red will run the Senate! 
And who will he appoint to the Senate to 
straighten out the nation? Blues artists! 

“Oughta make a few changes 

with a few soul brothers in it. 

Ray Charles and Lightnin’ Hopkins 

And a guy like Jimmy Reed. 

Bo Diddley and Big Maybelle 

Be all I need!” ; 

But somehow, in this fickle world, 
Lightnin’ Hopkins and Big Maybelle were 
never appointed to the Senate, and 
Louisiana Red left America and lived in 
Germany until his death in 2012. He 
became another member of the small 
community of expatriate bluesmen who 
relocated to Europe and found a better 

home for their brilliant blues overseas. 

““WHEN YOU’RE DOWN AND OUT” 

The pre-eminent voice of the 
Depression era may have belonged to 
Bessie Smith, the Empress of the Blues, 
as she sang, “Nobody Knows You When 


You’re Down and Out.” Winning acclaim 


as the first major blues vocalist, she 
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Memphis Minnie bested both Big Bill Broonzy and Tampa Red in a guitar contest. 


recorded songs that cried out against the 
injustice of poverty (“Poor Man’s 
Blues”), homelessness (“Homeless 
Blues’), the loss of poor people’s housing 
in Mississippi floodwaters (“Backwater 
Blues”), and the prison system (“Jail- 
House Blues’). 

In 1929, when the nation began plum- 
meting into the Great Depression, Bessie 
Smith recorded one of her most well-loved 
songs, “Nobody Knows You When You’re 
Down and Out,” written by Jimmy Cox. 

In his second inaugural address, 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt said, “TI 
see one-third of a nation ill-housed, ill- 
clad, ill-nourished.” The millions of peo- 
ple who were ill-Housed, ill-clad and ill- 
nourished could feel in their bones the 
truth of what Bessie Smith roared out: 

“Nobody knows you 

- when you’re down and out. 

In my pocket, not one penny 

And as for friends, 

well I don’t have any.” 

There is something haunting today in 
listening to this long-gone blues singer 
performing a song about the poverty and 
misery that affected millions of people 
early in the last century — and then real- 
izing with a start that the song is just as 
timely and meaningful in 2014 as it was 
in 1929: 

Bessie Smith’s powerful voice 
enthralled a generation, and her beautiful- 
ly expressive singing earned her the title 
“Empress of the Blues.” Her enduring 
music was vastly influential to latter-day 
singers, including Billie Holiday, Aretha 
Franklin, Dinah Washington, Janis Joplin, 
Big Maybelle and Koko Taylor. Janis 
Joplin said of Bessie Smith, “She showed 
me the air and taught me how to fill it.” 

Even though there is supposed to be an 
unbridgeable division between gospel 
music and the blues, Mahalia Jackson, the 
most legendary gospel vocalist of all, lis- 
tened intently to Bessie Smith. 

Mahalia Jackson said, “Bessie was my 
favorite, but I never let people know I lis- 
tened to her. Mamie Smith, the other 
famous blues singer, had a prettier voice, 
but Bessie’s had more soul in it. She dug 
right down and kept it in you. Her music 
haunted you even when she stopped 
singing.” 

- Jackson added that even though she 
didn’t sing the blues herself, people have 
to understand what the blues meant to 
African Americans in Bessie Smith’s era. 
Black people all over the South “kept 
those blues playing to give us relief from 
our burdens and to give us courage,” 
Jackson explained. 

The first blues vocalists that achieved 


widespread popularity were later referred 
to as the “classic blues singers.” Singers 
such as Ma Rainey, Ida Cox, Sippie 
Wallace, Alberta Hunter and Bessie Smith 
became the first generation of blues artists 
in the early 1920s. 

The “classic blues singers” were often 
backed, not by the guitars and harmonicas 
of the country blues, but by jazz and 
vaudeville-based musicians playing 
pianos, saxophones, cornets, trombones, 
trumpets and tubas. And they often per- 
formed on vaudeville stages or in theaters 
or tent shows, rather than in the juke 
joints, street corners, plantation dances, 
and country picnics where wandering 
country blues artists usually played. 

Although this first era of recorded 
blues music was a far cry from what 
would later become known as the blues, 


the finest of the classic women vocalists - 
- gave a deeply felt expression of the emo- 


tional heart and soul of the blues. 

Bessie Smith began singing with the 
great blues pioneer Ma Rainey beginning 
in 1912, and then recorded her first songs 
in 1923. Smith was often backed by some 
of the finest jazz musicians of the era, 
revolving ensembles that could include 
pianists Fletcher Henderson and James 
Johnson, Louis Armstrong on cornet, 
Bennie Goodman on clarinet, Charlie 
Green and Jack Teagarden on trombones. 

BESSIE’S “HOMELESS BLUES” » 

In 1927, Bessie Smith recorded 
“Homeless Blues,” a song written by 
Porter Grainger that still has the power to 
chill us with the life-threatening finality 
of homelessness. “Homeless Blues” is a 
lamentation about the massive dislocation 
and loss of life caused when the 
Mississippi River would periodically 
flood, leaving thousands of people home- 
less or drowned. These calamities hit peo- 
ple who were already poor with especially 
severe impact, just as Hurricane Katrina 
did in New Orleans. 

In the song, Smith cries out in sorrow 
that her mother and father were drowned 
in the flood, and her own home was 
destroyed. It was only a “plain old two- 
room shanty,” Bessie sings, “But it was 
my home sweet home!” | 

Countless African Americans in the 
Deep South lived in exactly those kinds of 
two-room shanties while doing back- 
breaking labor as sharecroppers in an eco- 
nomic system that was rigged to keep 
them in bondage. Yet, it is still deeply 
moving when she speaks of her love for 
the only home she has known. 

The next verse is unforgettable, two 
short, stark lines that express the singer’s 
nearly bottomless suffering over the loss 
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of her home and her parents. The singer 
equates homelessness with death. 

“Homeless, yes, I’m homeless, 

might as well be dead! 

Hungry and disgusted, 

no place to lay my head!” 

As sad as those words are, she trans- 
forms them into an outcry of defiance, 
shouting out her anger at the floodwaters, 
and the injustice of homelessness and lost 
lives. She concludes with a fervent wish 
that she could spread her wings and fly 
away from this land of poverty. 

“Wish I was an eagle, 

but I’m a plain old black crow, 

I’m gonna flap my wings and leave here, 

and never come back no more!” 

This is a very powerful image of flying 
away forever and never coming back to 
this landscape of loss. In her broken- 
hearted longing to flee, she dreams of 
leaving behind the Mississippi River’s toll 
of death and destruction, and escaping the 
all-too-prevalent hardships of the South. 

A deeper symbolism is also at work 
here. In her book, Who Set You Flowin’: 
The African-American Migration 
Narrative, Farah Jasmine Griffin offers a 
revealing insight into the powerful sym- 
bolism at work in the contrast between the 
eagle and the “plain old black crow.” 

As a black woman, Bessie Smith defines 
herself as a plain black crow, “in opposition 
to another symbol of American freedom, 


_the eagle,” Griffin writes. “In the guise of 


the crow, she asserts her intention to flee 
the South, the land of injustice. The image 
of the crow is packed with cultural signifi- 
cance for Smith’s audience.” 

After Reconstruction, the phrase “Jim 
Crow” was used to describe the segrega- 
tion laws of the South. Griffin writes, “The 
notion of Jim Crow as a lost black soul is 
especially fitting in the context of the 
‘Homeless Blues.’ The persona as ‘an old 
black crow’ is at once conflated with the 
image of lost Africans on the American 
landscape, as well as the image of the 


South’s system of racial apartheid.” 
Poor MAN’s BLUES 


Smith was one of the most popular blues 
singers of her generation, and it may seem 
incongruous, in light of her commercial 
success, lavish stage shows and glamorous 
costumes, that she sang songs that cry out 
against homelessness and economic injus- 
tice. Yet she knew full well the conditions 
of poverty and misery that she described in 
her song “Poor Man’s Blues.” 

Born in Chattanooga, Tennessee, 
Bessie Smith lost both parents at an early 
age, and faced, along with two brothers 
and three sisters, a period of poverty, 
hardship and insecurity for many years. 

In “Poor Man’s Blués,” she asks 
“Mister Rich Man” to open up his heart 
and develop a conscience about the plight 
of the poor. 

“Open up your heart and mind. 

Give the poor man a chance. 

Help stop these hard, hard times.” 

She is even more outspoken and class- 
conscious in describing the vast economic 
gap between the rich man’s wife in her 
mansion, and the hunger and desperation 
that women in poor households were fac- 
ing. She exposes this economic disparity 
between rich and poor in very personal 
terms, and her song becomes a populist 
appeal for economic justice. 

Bessie Smith tells it true: 

“While you living in your mansion 

You don’t know what hard time means. 

Oh, working man’s wife is starving 

Your wife is living like a queen.” 

BLIND LEMON’S BLUES 


The transition from the era of Bessie 
Smith to Blind Lemon Jefferson marks a 
major transformation in the very identity 
of the blues. In the 1920s, the Texas- 
based singer, songwriter and guitarist 
Blind Lemon Jefferson was the first of the 
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male blues musicians to become a major 
star. His ascendance marked the passage 
from the era of classic female blues 
singers to a new era of country blues 
musicians who would define the blues for 
all time to come — those lonely and leg- 
endary figures who stalked the South, 
singing their haunting and passionate 
blues on street corners, juke joints and 
levee camps. 

Country blues singers would become 
the outsized figures of myth for genera- 
tions to come: Robert Johnson, Charley 
Patton, Son House, Sleepy John Estes, 
Tommy Johnson, Bukka White, Skip 
James, Blind Willie Johnson, Furry Lewis, 
et al. The first major recording artist, and 
one of the most influential among this 
highly select coterie of country blues 
artists, was Blind Lemon Jefferson. 

In marked contrast to the elaborate stage 
shows of the classic blues singers traveling 
with a large entourage of musicians and 
dressed in luxurious costumes and glittering 
jewelry, Blind Lemon Jefferson began his 
life as a street singer, traveling. on foot 
through dusty little Texas towns and then 
throughout the South, performing on street 
comers and at country picnics, house par- 
ties and beer joints, singing his self-written 
blues songs in a haunting and high-pitched 
voice, accompanying himself with a highly 
complex and unique guitar style. 

Although he later would become one 
of the most popular and successful blues 
artists of his time, the blind street musi- 
cian led a rough and lonely life in his 
early years, wandering as widely as a 


hobo, despite his blindness, and constant- | 


ly traveling to ever-new street corners to 
sing to strangers. 

In “Lonesome House Blues,” Jefferson 
evoked the endless footsore wanderings of 
an itinerant country bluesman in one bril- 
liant line: “I got the blues so bad, it hurts 
my feet to walk.” That one poetic line 
captures perfectly the tough road facing 


countless homeless people today. 


Some of Jefferson’s songs reflect this 
hardscrabble existence and chronicle the 
bleak conditions of his own life — and 
the lives of many of his listeners in rural 
areas and little towns in Texas, Louisiana 
and Mississippi in the 1920s. In the open- 
ing verse of his “One Dime Blues,” he 
sings perceptively about this hand-to- 
mouth existence in the rural South: 

“I’m broke and I ain’t got a dime. 

I’m broke and I ain’t got a dime. 

Everybody gets in hard luck sometime.” 

“One Dime Blues” was written in 1927 
as America was about to enter the 
Depression. An entire nation would soon 
learn the truth of Jefferson’s lyric: 
“Everybody gets in hard luck sometime.” 


BROKE AND HUNGRY BLUES 


Similarly, Jefferson’s “Broke and 
Hungry Blues” begins with just about as 
downcast a description of the effects of 
poverty on the soul as can be imagined. In 
part, the song is a come-on, since even the 
shabbily dressed and down-and-out need 
love, too. Yet, this man’s very soul seems 
worn to shreds. 

“I’m broke and hungry, 

ragged and dirty too 

I said I’m broke and hungry, 

ragged and dirty too 

Mama, if I clean up 

can I go home with you?” 

The only words more desolate than 
those are the heartbreaking words that fol- 
low immediately after: 

“T’m motherless, fatherless, 

sister and brotherless too.” 

Just as Bessie Smith sang with real 


compassion about the fate of the countless 
people left homeless or dead after the 
massive floods of the Mississippi, 
Jefferson sang with empathy about the 
thousands of people made homeless by 
the “Rising High Water Blues.” With real 
humanity, he draws an understated yet 
poignant picture of thousands of dispos- 
sessed people looking disconsolately 
down on the ruined homes in their flood- 
ravaged towns. 

“People, since it’s raining, 

it has been for nights and days 

Thousands of people stand on the hill, 

looking down where they used to stay.” 

Utilizing an almost cinematic perspec- 
tive, Jefferson then transports his listeners 
from their position on a hilltop looking 
down at the plight of thousands of people, 
to a close-up from the point of view of 
one family with frightened children crying 
about being left homeless. 

“Children stand there screaming: 

Oh mama, we ain’t got no home.” 

The song ends with the backwater ris- 
ing and coming in the windows and door 
of the singer's own home. He can only 
pray for deliverance. 

“The backwater rising, 

come in my windows and door 

I leave with a prayer in my heart, 

backwater won’t rise no more.” 

Blind Lemon Jefferson’s most famous 
song is a magnificent meditation on mor- 
tality and death, “See That My Grave Is 
Kept Clean,” recorded later by everyone 
from Bob Dylan to B.B. King. 

“Well it’s one kind favor Pll ask of you. 
Lord, it’s one kind favor I’ll ask of you. 
See that my grave is kept clean.” 

Even while contemplating death, 
Jefferson is sure to express an instinctive 
sympathy for the “poor boy” that he him- 
self had once been — and that many of 
his listeners in the little towns in Texas 
and the Mississippi Delta still were. 

“Have you ever heard 

them church bells tone? 

Have you ever heard 

them church bells tone? 

Then you know that the poor boy 

is dead and gone.” 

In that heartrending final stanza, 
Lemon’s guitar rings ominously, like a 
church bell, every time he asks if we’ve 
ever heard a church bell tone. 

Never ask for whom the bell tolls. It 
tolls for Blind Lemon. 

For he died while still a young man in 
his mid-30s on December 19, 1929, dur- 
ing a heavy Chicago snowstorm in highly 
mysterious circumstances, reportedly 
freezing to death or, in other accounts, 
collapsing of heart failure and dying alone 
in the wintry snowfall. He may have been 
abandoned in death by his hired driver. 

But one thing is certain. He was aban- 
doned after death, and his own grave was 
not kept clean, despite the haunting plea 
in one of his finest songs. 

Instead of his grave being kept clean, 
Jefferson was buried in an unmarked 
grave for nearly 40 years, until 1967, 
when a state historical marker was placed 
in the general area of his burial site in 
Wortham Black Cemetery in Texas. 

Finally, nearly 70 long years after his 
lonesome death, a new granite headstone 
was put up in 1997. Then, in 2007, the 
entire cemetery’s name was changed to 
Blind Lemon Memorial Cemetery. 

On his headstone are the final words of 
his elegiac song: 

“Lord, it’s one kind favor I’ll ask of you. 

See that my grave is kept clean.” 


HARD TIME KILLING FLOOR BLUES 


Nehemiah “Skip” James was one of the 
most gifted, imaginative and utterly origi- 
nal voices to emerge from the state of 
Mississippi, and his delicately etched and 
sensitive art songs resemble very little 
else in the history of the blues. 

Skip James grew up near Bentonia, 
Mississippi, and he sang in aeforlorn 


falsetto voice that, when accompanied by 
his eerie-sounding and distinctive guitar 
tuning, created a captivating body of work 
that is full of mystery and melancholy. 
Rarely have the blues sounded quite so 
deeply blue — so lonely and forsaken. 

Syl Carruthers wrote that “Skip James 
was born on June 21, 1902, in Yazoo, 
Mississippi, 30 years downwind of emanci- 
pation and 60 years south of Civil Rights.” 

A creative and sensitive blues artist, 
James composed a masterpiece in 1931 as 
America fell deeper into the Depression, a 
nationwide calamity that was even more 
unbearable for black people living in rural 
Mississippi, who already faced the worst 
racial discrimination in one of the most eco- 
nomically backward states in the nation. — 

As bad as conditions had been before 
the Depression, the opening verse of his 
“Hard Times Killing Floor Blues” makes 
it clear that the times are now immeasur- 
ably worse than ever before. In that 


‘melancholy, high-pitched voice, ghostly 
and despondent, James sings the blues for — 


a nation, 
“Hard times here and everywhere you go 
Times is harder than ever been before.” 
Skip James’s father, E.D. James, was a 
minister and gospel singer. After a brief 


_ period in 1931 when Skip recorded 18 of 


the most masterful and enduring record- 
ings in the history of the blues, the son 
followed in his father’s footsteps, entered 
the seminary and became an ordained 
Baptist minister, directing a gospel group 
and traveling with his father’s ministry on 
revival tours. 

At the time when James composed 
“Hard Times Killing Floor Blues,” he was 
not yet a minister, yet his awareness of the 
life-and-death issues at stake as the nation 
plunged into the Depression led him to 
compose one of the most sensitively 
observed verses ever written about the 
oppressive sense of being locked out of 
heaven itself. 

“You know that people are drifting 

from door to door, . 

Can’t find no heaven, 

I don’t care where they go.” 

This haunting image echoes down the 
ages, a timeless lament for the nameless, 
faceless multitudes forced out of their 
homes, reduced to riding the rails, search- 
ing fruitlessly for jobs, driven from door 
to door seeking handouts. And locked out 
of heaven itself. 

“Can’t find no heaven, I don’t care 
where they go.” The inescapable hope- 
lessness of being trapped on the killing 
floor of poverty has never been more 
powerfully expressed. Just after singing 
these poignant lyrics in that mournful 
voice, James begins humming hypnotical- 
ly in an eerie wordless moan that sounds 
comforting, like a consolation to the peo- 
ple caught on the killing floor. Yet those 
moans also convey an undertone of soul- 
deep sadness — a funeral hymn. 

Then he brings it all back home by 
making his foreca&t of hard times a highly 
personal warning, speaking directly to his 
listeners by using the word “you” for the 
first time in the song. In a solemn voice, 
James cautions that everyone is at immi- 
nent personal risk of joining the faceless, 
penniless crowds on the breadlines. 

“And you say you had money, 

you better be sure 

‘Cause these hard times will drive you 

from door to door.” 

MEMPHIS MINNIE’S OUTDOOR BLUES 

Memphis Minnie recorded “Outdoor 
Blues” in 1931 in the midst of the 
Depression, but instead of singing about 
the countless people cast out into home- 
lessness, she made the song more deeply 
affecting by writing and singing in the 
first person, telling the very personal story 
of just one woman abandoned outdoors in 
the dead of winter. 

Born Lizzie Douglas in Louisiana, 
Memphis Minnie was the most renowned 


blueswoman of the 1930s and 1940s. 
While Bessie Smith and the classic blues 
singers were vocalists performing on the 
vaudeville stage, Memphis Minnie was a 
full-blown blues musician performing in 
juke joints in the South and later in 
Chicago clubs. 

She was not only a powerful singer, 
but also a fine blues guitarist, making her 
one of the only women in the early history 
of the blues to excel both as a singer and a 
guitarist. Big Bill Broonzy called 
Memphis Minnie the best woman guitarist 
he had ever heard, and wrote that she had 
bested both him and Tampa Red in a gui- 
tar-playing contest. 

“Outdoor Blues” is a chilling account 
of being condemned to live outside in the 
dead of winter. Memphis Minnie’s perfor- 
mance is so sympathetic that it makes you 
feel this woman’s desperate cold and her 
gnawing hunger. Every word in “Outdoor 
Blues” rings just as true in the experiences 
of homeless people today as in her era. 

The surpassing sweetness of her 
singing and her lilting guitar combine to 
make this song more touching. Her voice 
is so warm and appealing — so human- 
hearted — that it creates real empathy for 
the anguish of her heroine. 

It’s a stark wintry setting, and someone 
is stranded in the snow. 

“One cold night, I was out 

in the frost and snow. 

I didn’t have a penny. 

I couldn’t find no place to go.” 

Way down the street, the nearly frozen 
woman sees a fire, but when she 
approaches, it vanishes like a mirage. 

“Before I could make it there 

to warm my hands, 

the hobos had put it out.” 

With great skill and sensitivity, 
Memphis Minnie takes us inside the skin 
of the homeless woman. It feels like we 
are at her side on this bitterly cold night as 
she steels her courage to share a fire with 
the hobos. She makes us feel her bitter 
disappointment when the fire is put out. 
You can feel the bite of the frost when she 
sings again and again: “I was so cold, my 
feets was near about froze.” 

Penniless in the snow, with nowhere to 
go, she knocks in desperation on some- 
one’s door. But “they wouldn’t accept my 
company” because her ragged clothes 
make her look like a hobo. The public’s 
intolerance for that ragged appearance is 
the number-one reason today why business 
owners try to banish homeless people from 
public spaces, and why so many people say 
they have compassion fatigue. 

Finally, an “old lady standing in th 
door” tells her “come in, daughter.” It 
may seem like a clichéd literary device, 
this happy ending, but it feels so real, like 
the return of life and hope and warmth in 
the middle of a pitiless, snow-covered 
street in the Depression. 

Rather than seeming like some kind of 
stock ending, it feels so human-hearted. It 
feels like Memphis Minnie’s song has 
offered the country a humane way to 
begin alleviating the suffering caused by 
homelessness. 

‘The old lady who calls her “daughter” 
and welcomes her inside her home has 
just written a prescription of compassion 
for an entire nation. 

If that sounds far-fetched or overly 
sentimental, Dorothy Day founded her 
Catholic Worker program by inviting 
homeless people into the safe haven of 
hospitality houses in exactly the same 
spirit — and in the same era — as the 
“old lady” of Memphis Minnie’s song. 
Dorothy Day did it for real, true life. 


LONESOME RAMBLING BLUES 


Many people became homeless wan- 
derers during the 1930s and ‘40s, and 
there is a pronounced tendency in blues 
circles to romanticize those who end up 
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“on the road again,” in the words of a 
great Canned Heat song. Riding the end- 
less rails, walking down the lonely high- 
ways, always moving on to the next hori- 


zon — the song almost writes itself. 


Yet, Memphis Minnie’s song, 
“Nothing in Rambling,” recorded in 1940, 
is more original in stripping away some of 
that mythology and painting a more dis- 
turbing picture of life on the endless road. 
It makes the lonesome highway look more 
like desolation row. 

People on the road in the Deep South 
were often subjected to police persecu- 


tion, and arrested on trumped-up vagrancy 


or trespassing charges. Many blues musi- 
cians and other penniless wanderers found 
themselves locked inside county jails. 
Memphis Minnie describes it all vividly. . 

“I was walking through the alley 

with my hand in my coat. 

The police start to shoot me, 

_ thought it was something I stole.” 

~ After that experience, she sings that 
rambling and running around “ain’t noth- 
ing,” and she’d be better off marrying and 
settling down! It’s hard to imagine a more 
iconoclastic break with blues mythology 
than that. It’s interesting that in a blues 
culture that exalts “the rambling man,” the 
rambling woman ends up preferring a 
home and family. 

Her song culminates in a beautifully 
expressed sympathy for all the other 
homeless and hungry wanderers stranded 
on the roads and highways. It’s a memo- 


rable explanation of why she finds “noth- ° 


ing in rambling,” and at the very same 
time, it’s a nightmare vision of the extent 
of poverty and starvation in the nation. 

“The peoples on the highway 

is walking and crying. 

Some is starving, some is dying. 

You know it ain’t nothing in rambling, 

either running around. 

Well I believe I’ll get a good man, 

Oh Lord and settle down.” 


THE BLUES OF SLEEPY JOHN ESTES 
Sleepy John Estes was a creative song- 


- writer who chronicled the characters and 


events in Brownsville, Tennessee, with a 
rare degree of detail and local color, and. 
his highly personal lyrics and plaintive, 
“crying” blues vocals have made him a 
favorite since he began recording in 1929. 
His songs, such as “Diving Duck 


Blues,” “Someday Baby Blues,” “Drop 


Down Mama” and “I Ain’t Gonna Be 
Worried No More,” are classics, and have 
been recorded by many musicians over 
the years. 

Estes lived nearly his entire life in 
abject poverty in broken-down houses in 
rural Tennessee. Blinded in one eye as a 
child, he lost his vision in the other eye as 
an adult and his blindness magnified the 
hardships caused by poverty. 

Skip James and Memphis Minnie may 


have written knowingly about the poverty 


they witnessed, but the grueling privation 
that Estes endured, combined with his 
melancholy, crying voice, gave enormous 
emotional power to his best songs. 

Estes had experienced deprivation 
inside and out, and in 1935, he wrote a 
song, “Down South Blues” that expressed 


the suffering of an entire city — 


Memphis, Tennessee, where Beale Street 
was a magnet for blues singers. But in the 
Depression years, Beale Street had the 
blues in more ways than one. 

“Now I get up every morning 

and I walk up to 3rd and Beale 

And I’m just studying and wondering, 

Lord, just how to make a meal. 

Now the peoples in Memphis, 
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they’re walking the streets up and down 
And you know the times is hard, 
people is starving all over town.” 


During the 1930s, thousands of uproot- 


ed and unemployed workers rode the rail- 
ways, living in hobo jungles and tent 
encampments. Sleepy John Estes 
describes the rough encounters people 
often had with train guards in his 1937 


- song, “Hobo Jungle Blues.” 


“Now when I came in on that Mae West, 
I put down at Chicago Heights, 

Now, you know over in hobo jungle, 
that’s where I stayed the night.” 

So far, so good, but the wandering 
traveler always must watch out for the 
sometimes violent and sadistic railroad 
enforcers and keep a very low profile. 

“Now if you hobo through Brownsville, 

you better not be peeping out 

Now Mr. Whitten will get you 

and Mr. Guy Hare will wear you out.” 


RATS IN My KITCHEN 


Unfortunately, the end of the 
Depression didn’t mean the end of pover- 


ty for John Estes. He recorded his last. 


song in 1941, and then spent the next two 
decades as a sharecropper living in a tum- 
bledown shack near Brownsville. Blues 
researchers and fans who revered his 
Depression-era recordings had long 
thought that Estes was dead — until he 
was unexpectedly “discovered” in 1961 
during the blues revival of the 1960s. 

Unfortunately, the poverty of this bril- 
liant musician had only worsened over the 
decades. When blues researchers finally 
found Estes, the blind songwriter was liv- 
ing in shocking conditions with his wife 
and five children in an abandoned, bro- 
ken-down, sharecropper’s shack. 

In a 1963 article for Jazz Journal, 
Georges Adins described visiting John 
Estes in 1962 at his home in Brownsville, 
Tennessee, and he called the bluesman’s 
song of distress, “Rats In my Kitchen,” “a 
cry of despair which makes your hair 
stand on end.” 

One of the greatest and most respected 
blues songwriters was now living in 
abject squalor, singing about his misery in 
trying to raise his children while the rats 
in his kitchen were destroying his fami- 
ly’s scant supply of food. 

“Oh, them rats is mean in my kitchen, 

I’ve ordered me a mountain cat, 

You know the way they destroying 

my groceries, 

Man, I declare it’s tough like that.” 

Later in the song, Estes laments that he 
has to raise “five dependent children on 
my disability check” while the “doggone 
rats” are wrecking the household. 

“Hey, I came home last night, 

about half past 10, 

You know them rats said, 

If you looking for groceries, poor John, 

You better go and come again.” 

_ Sleepy John Estes was “rediscovered” 
in 1961, at the very time when the nation 
was “discovering” the dismaying extent of 
poverty and hunger in Tennessee, 
Alabama, Mississippi and Georgia. Many 
cities in the South were erupting with a 
Freedom Movement that was a source of 
new hope to many black families subject- 
ed to racial discrimination and poverty. 

Yet John Estes and his family were liv- 
ing in deep rural isolation in the “other 
America” of poverty and deprivation. 

Georges Adins called it a “distressing 
and unirnaginable scene” when he first 
witnessed Sleepy John’s family living in 
the ramshackle, two-room shack in 1962. 

“It is obvious the misery this family 
are in,” Adins wrote, “and I ask myself 
how all this could have happened to 
Sleepy John Estes. Am I actually in this 
immense country known as the United 
States of America, where the wealth, the 
high standard of living, the inventions, the 
luxury are praised all the time?” 

Within a few months of his rediscov- 
ery, Bob Koester, the founder of Delmark 


Records in Chicago, recorded his come- 
back album, “The Legend of Sleepy John 


Estes.” 


Koester wrote, “Sleepy John Estes 
sings with a depth of feeling and emotion- 
al thrust that can only be described, as Big 
Bill Broonzy did, as ‘crying the blues.’ 
The sob in his throat is not a clever stage 
mannerism. His singing has all the hon- 
esty and straightforward integrity of the 
simple rural life John has lived.” 

Thanks to the blues revival, the musi- 
cal career of Sleepy John Estes was 
revived in 1962. Along with his new 
records, he appeared in two film docu- 
mentaries, and began touring and per- 
forming at concerts, coffeehouses and 
blues festivals. 

In the span of only a couple years, 
Estes went from being a long-forgotten 
(and presumed dead) throwback to an ear- 
lier era of the blues, living in obscurity in 
a shack in rural Tennessee, and became a 
world traveler who performed at the pres- 
tigious Newport Folk Festival in 1964, 
and then toured Europe with the 
renowned American Folk Blues Festival. 
In 1969, he again performed at the 
Newport Folk Festival and the Ann Arbor 
Blues Festival, was honored at a 
Smithsonian festival, and later toured 
Europe and Japan. 


PROFOUNDLY BEAUTIFUL BLUES 


One of the most moving and eloquent 
songs ever written about homelessness -- 
and my personal favorite out of all the 
scores of blues recordings on the themes of 
poverty and injustice -- is “Homeless 
Blues,” recorded in 1947 by Willie “Long 
Time” Smith. Even though I’ve played this 
song countless times, there is something so 
heartfelt in its compassion and so profound- 
ly beautiful in its sadness that every time I 
hear it, I am moved all over again. 

When I reflect on the subheading I 
gave Street Spirit back in 1995 — “Justice 
News and Homeless Blues’’ — it is Willie 
Smith's elegiac “Homeless Blues” that is 
always called to mind. 

For all my love of this song, I know 
next to nothing about the singer. Willie 
“Long Time” Smith was a relatively 
obscure, postwar blues pianist and vocal- 
ist who performed this song in 1947 and 
recorded a handful of other songs in the 
1940s and '50s. 

His expressive voice captures me with 
his very first lie: “One cold frosty morn- 
ing, the ground was still wet with snow.” 

That opening line is sung in a high- 
pitched, yearning voice —.a beautiful voice 
of sorrow in the snow. Smith's sweetly sor- 
rowful singing is made even more elegiac 
by his lovely, melancholy piano and the bit- 
tersweet sympathy of John Gardner's sax. It 
is a stunning performance. 

Echoing Memphis Minnie's “Outdoor 
Blues,” the song begins with the stark 
image of huge crowds of people stranded 
in the snow, with no shelter in sight. 

“On one cold frosty morning, 

the ground was still wet with snow. 

Well, I met a million people 

who didn't have no place to go.” 

Smith paints a vivid picture of entire 
families with little children uprooted and 
cast out into homelessness, carrying only 
the suitcases in their hands. 

Because their very lives are jeopar- 
dized by exposure to the winter’s ele- 
ments, the “people were steady walking” 
in a despairing search for shelter, but they 
“couldn't find no place to go.” 

Suddenly, in the final verse, in a vision 
so intensely felt that it seems almost bibli- 
cal, Smith sees that all the children freez- 
ing in the snow are now standing right 
outside his own front door. It is a brilliant 
image that asks the age-old question: “Am 
I my brother's keeper?” 

Who, exactly, is responsible for the 
homeless children shivering in the winter? 
The answer offered in “Homeless Blues” is 
that these children are standing shivering 
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right outside our own front door. Somehow, 
they have become our responsibility. On 
some level, they are our children. 

It is a prophetic vision, and Willie 
Smith's voice captures this truth with a 
tendermess that is heartbreaking. 

“People's children were shivering, 

Standing around my front door. 

Well, they was hungry and almost naked 
and couldn't find no place to go.” 

The timing of Smith's “Homeless 
Blues” is significant. It was written in 
1947, long after the Great Depression had 
ended, and after World War II was over, a 
time when postwar prosperity meant a 
new era of affluence was at hand. 

Few people in mainstream white society 
were thinking very deeply about homeless- 
ness in the 1940s and 1950s, except for a 
handful of prophetic souls like Dorothy 
Day, the founder of the Catholic Worker, 
and Woody Guthrie, whose “TI Ain't Got No 
Home,” recorded in 1940, belongs in any 
discussion of songs about homelessness. 

“My brothers and my sisters 

are stranded on this road, 

A hot and dusty road 

that a million feet have trod. 

Rich man took my home 

and drove me from my door 

And I ain't got no home 

in this world anymore.” 

Most members of society ignored the 
problems of homelessness and poverty 
until they became widespread and deeply 
entrenched facts of American life in the 
early 1980s. 

Except, that is, in the black communi- 
ty, where far-seeing and acutely aware 
blues singers like Willie “Long Time” 
Smith, Big Mama Thornton, Floyd Jones, 
John Brim and so many others kept trying 
to warn about the perils of poverty all 
through the 1940s and 1950s while most 
of our society was sleeping the self-satis- 
fied sleep of affluence. 

People who only became aware of 
homelessness in the 1980s may be stunned 
to realize that these blues lyrics from the 
1930s, 1940s and 1950s often read like up- 
to-the-minute accounts of today’s economic 
disparity between the rich and the poor. The 
Occupy movement could have quoted these 
blues lyrics on their posters and public 
statements, because the insights about 
injustice and inequality are still so timely 
and advanced. : 


There is a well-known saying about 


how economic downturns often have a 
more destructive impact on the African 
American community, due to the higher 
levels of pre-existing poverty and eco- 
nomic hardships in normal times: “When 
white America catches a cold, black 
America catches pneumonia.” 

That economic “pneumonia” is exactly 
what Willie “Long Time” Smith was 
sensing so acutely. He sensed the pneu- 
monia that was already stalking America 
in its most piercingly cold form, and 
described it as the suffering of those 
homeless children abandoned in the snow. 

Maybe it is not too late to hear Willie 
Smith's surpassingly sorrowful voice 
singing the homeless blues for homeless 
children who were quite literally in danger 
of catching pneumonia. 

It is still a “cold and frosty morning” in 
America. There are still “one million peo- 
ple who didn’t have nowhere to go,” just 
as Smith sang. The U.S. Department of 
Education has just released new figures 
on September 22, 2014, showing that a 
record number of homeless children are 
enrolled in the nation’s public schools. 

Long ago, Willie “Long Time” Smith 
reported seeing a million people with 
nowhere to go. The Department of 
Education just reported that a record 
1,258,182 homeless students were 
enrolled in U.S. schools. 

Homeless children are still standing 
around our front door. They are still hun- 
gry and they can’t find any place to go. 
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Biography (Doubleday, 1939, University of 
Washington Press 1968) and Jack London 
& His Daughters (Heyday Books, 1990) 
unfinished at the time of her death. 

Joan London also wrote So Shall Ye 
Reap: The Story of Cesar Chavez & The 
Farm Workers’ Movement, with co-author 
Henry Anderson (Crowell, 1970). For 20 
years, she was researcher and librarian for 
the California Labor Federation and was 
eulogized by the California State 
Legislature as a “Warrior for labor.” 

I have vivid memories from my earliest 
years of political discourse at my grand- 
mother’s dining room table. With my par- 
ents and my siblings, I participated in many 
demonstrations during the tumultuous era I 
grew up in: Ban the Bomb, the Free Speech 
Movement, The Poor People’s March, the 
Civil Rights Movement, the Farmworkers 
Movement, the Anti-Vietnam War 
Movement and so on. 

When I was 13, a John Birch Society 
newspaper photographed me with my 
father at an antiwar demonstration with a 
caption that read something like, “Jack 
London’s communist grandson Bart 
Abbott and his daughter.” As a result I 
was branded a communist at school. I 
read a simple dictionary definition of the 
word and was not ashamed to be so 
labeled. Years later, I did actually read 
The Communist Manifesto and came to 
embrace the ideals of socialism. 

With this background, it should not 
surprise anyone that many years later I 
was in Oakland marching in support of 
the Occupy Movement on the night of 
October 25, 2011. Along with other non- 
violent demonstrators, I was assaulted by 
the Oakland Police Department with tear 
gas and flash grenades. 

I wrote, “I looked at the Jack London 
oak tree in front of City Hall and felt pos- 
sessed by the spirit of the great man. I 
thought of him standing there on his soap 
box making socialist speeches and getting 
arrested because he didn’t have a permit. I 
thought of him writing Revolution and 
Other Essays, The People of the Abyss, 
and The Iron Heel. I felt that I was wit- 
nessing the Iron Heel of fascism being 
challenged. I knew that I too had to resist 
it. Something came over me so that I was 
completely unwilling to be bullied into 
leaving.” My full account of this experi- 
ence was published online at http://crit- 
inq.wordpress.com/2011/11/04/the-story- 
of-an-eyewitness-occupy-oakland-25- 
october-2011/. 

Because of this piece of writing, I was 
contacted by Ayhan Yuzubenli of Ankara, 
Turkey, an organizer of the Ankara Ethos 
International Theater Festival, and asked 
to perform The Iron Heel. Assured that I 
could have complete artistic freedom, I 
recruited my son, Devin O’Keefe, and my 
friend, the artist Regina Gilligan, to work 
with me. 

A few months later, in April 2012, we 
were in Ankara where we performed the 
first version of my adaptation of The Iron 
Heel which combined my experiences 
during Occupy Oakland. We used poetry, 
a few props including protest signs in 
Turkish, readings from the Iron Heel and 
a film about Occupy (“Rise Like Lions”) 
which was projected without sound during 
the performance. 

Ayhan did a simultaneous translation 
into Turkish and the British troupe, Sign 
Dance Collective, animated parts of the 
reading with dance and movement. The 
audience was welcoming and enthusiastic 
and we were invited to return. 

When I was interviewed by a young 
reporter, my statements advocating for the 
freedom of speech and the rights of journal- 


ists were published, along with my photo- 
graph which appeared on the front page of a 
national newspaper, Hurryet Daily News. 
Turkey has an abysmal record of suppress- 
ing and arresting journalists. 

In 2013, Turkey went through its own 
rebellion similar to Occupy in the United 
States. Sparked by the government’s plan 
to turn a public park into a shopping cen- 
ter, people took to the streets in the thou- 
sands. But this movement was also 
protesting government corruption and the 
current regimé’s perceived threat to secu- 
lar government. 

- The Erdogan government cracked 
down with brutality. Thousands were 
injured and eight people were killed by 
the government forces. Again, the scenes 
are reminiscent of the fascistic state 
depicted in Jack London’s The Iron Heel. 

We created a new show for the March 
2014 Ankara International Theater 
Festival. This time, we recruited David 
Solnit, a puppeteer and street theater 
artist, to help us create a new work based 
on The Iron Heel. It was a readers’ theater 
with puppetry and cantastoria. 

We worked on a script and, with 
David’s help and suggestions, Regina and 
I created giant mask/puppet heads for the 
characters and a series of beautiful cantas- 
toria panels, four-feet-by-six-feet paint- 
ings (mostly Regina’s work), to illustrate 
the story. While David did not go to 
Turkey with us, his influence gave us a 
new way to present the piece. 

Devin, Regina, and I were joined by 
Nina Ruymaker, who performed the role 
of Meredith. We did have the assistance 
of two young Turkish women who helped 
us with the cantastoria. We gave two per- 
formances, once in a café and once in a 
theater. 

Meanwhile, in Richmond, Calif., the 
city I live in, a battle for the city council 
election was shaping up with a progres- 
sive slate, “Team Richmond,” who do not 
take corporate donations, challenging 
Chevron-backed candidates. 

Richmond, home to Chevron’s oil 
refinery and California’s largest emitter of 
greenhouse gases, has been run by 
Chevron for most of its history and has 
long been known as a “Company Town.” 
But for the last ten years, a serious chal- 
lenge to the power structure has been 
made with the election to City Council, 
and then to the office of mayor for two 
terms, of Green Party member, Gayle 
Mclaughlin. Termed out as mayor, 
McLaughlin and two other progressives, 
City Councilmember Jovanka Beckles (up 
for re-election) and Planning 
Commissioner Eduardo Martinez, are 
engaged in a David-and-Goliath-type 
struggle against this powerful multina- 
tional corporation which thus far has 


Larger-than-life puppets of anti-capitalist organizer Ernest confronting Mr. Wickson, leader of the 1 %.. 
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Joan London writing her father's biography, 2523 Rose St., Berkeley, Calif., 1938. 


“spent $1.6 million to defeat them in their 


race for council seats. 

The unbridled domination of this 
industrial giant in local politics is a threat 
to the democratic process. To support our 
Team Richmond, we performed the third 
version of The Iron Heel, as a fundraiser 
in May of this year. [See “Activists Stage 
Jack London’s Radical Iron Heel” by 
David Solnit in Street Spirit, July 2014] 
http://www .thestreetspirit org/activists- 
stage-jack-londons-radical-anti-capitalist- 
novel-iron-heel/ ). 

This more robust performance included 
four people in giant puppet heads and 
wonderful musical accompaniment by 
Betsy Stern and Dennis Calloway. 

What is happening in Richmond is a 
microcosm of what is happening all over 
the United States and around the world. 
The recent Supreme Court ruling in the 
“Citizen’s United” case has signaled the 
collusion of government and business. 
The dominance of large corporations, the 
militarization of the police, and the mas- 
Sive surveillance of ordinary people by 
the government are all chilling harbingers 
of fascism. 

This is why The Iron Heel remains rel- 
evant today and resonates with people 
around the world. How prescient Jack 
London was in 1906 when he predicted 


The Iron Heel 
6:00 p.m., Friday, October 31, 
Berkeley City Club Ballroom 


2315 Durant Avenue, Berkeley 
A $10-$20 donation is requested, and no 
one will be turned away for lack of funds. 


the rise of fascism. 

The public is invited to join us on 
October 31, 2014, when the Iron Heel 
Theatre Collective performs Jack London’s 
The Iron Heel in the Ballroom at the 
Berkeley City Club, 2315 Durant Avenue, 
Berkeley. This Readers Theater adaptation, 
with animated mask performance and 
music, features Jack London’s great-grand- 
daughter, Tarnel Abbott, and Jack 
London’s great-great-grandson, Devin 
O’Keefe, and an introduction by author 
Jonah Raskin. The performance is directed 


_ by Artistic Director Regina Gilligan, 


Puppetry/Mask Director David Solnit, and 
Reader’s Theater Director Alicia Littletree 
Bales, with Andres Soto on saxophone. 

Proceeds beyond expenses support The 
Richmond Progressive Alliance and the 
Sunflower Alliance’s fight to protect our 
climate, and the health and safety of East 
Bay communities threatened by big oil 
and building a sustainable economy. 


